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Are the Trolley Companies Awakening to the 


UTILITY OF THE MOTOR BUS? 


Will Trolley Companies be Forced to Accept the 
Bus as a Means of Regaining Public Good-Will, 
or Will They Continue to be Antagonistic Toward 
This New Link of Our Transportation System? 


What the Trade is Doing Towards Developing the Motor Bus 


ROBABLY no other development 

of the industry offers as much 

food for thought as the potentiali- 

ties of the motor bus. The parts 
manufacturer, the complete vehicle build- 
er, the body maker, and practically every 
dealer in the country is interested in the 
motor bus field. Last, but not least, the 
general public is displaying a great inter- 
est, but from an entirely different angle. 
It is not our purpose to prognosticate the 
potential market for the sale of motor 
buses, but it is safe to assert that the 
number of buses which can logically be 
employed in this country within the next 
ten years will depend entirely upon the 
manner in which the industry will develop 
this market. 


Opportunity for the Serious Minded 


To the average layman, the bus appears 
as a perfected vehicle. To the motor 
truck manufacturer, in many instances, 
the motor bus business is a welcome:l 
tide-over, awaiting the time when his 
regular standard product will again re- 
quire his entire production facilities. The 
parts manufacturer is taking the bus busi- 
ness more seriously. Some of the more 
prominent companies are developing units 
especially designed for this work. In this 
respect the engine, axle, transmission and 
body builders are the most conspicuous. 
Many parts manufacturers see a wonder- 
ful opportunity before them in the bus 
field. Some do not take the bus business 
seriously. They presume that present 
units need just a little revision; that the 





building of a motor bus is a simple job 
for any designer. As one parts manufac- 
turer expressed his view of the ultimate 
bus job—‘All you have to do is to make 
a cross between a yellow taxi and a Fifth 
Ave. bus and there you have it.” 

With many of the truck manufacturers, 
the “opportunity” resolves itself into a 
case of selling some of their standard 
chassis models to an immediate market. 
A few unit manufacturers are taking the 
future in the bus field into consideration, 
and are carrying on development work 
which will in time entitle them to the 
distinction of being producers of special 
motor bus units, which will meet the 
specific requirements of this class of 
transportation. 

The greater portion of the trade, today, 
is simply considering the bus as a means 
of keeping the wolf from the door, tem- 
porarily. 

The dealer is also guilty in this respect, 
but can he be criticised if he takes ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to sell a regu- 
lar truck chassis, in lieu of special bus 
equipment? Of course not, especially if 
he hasn’t anything better to offer. But 
in time all this will be changed. 

It is enough to state that much of the 
equipment now employed will give way 
to specially built units which will ade- 
quately meet the requirements of each 
class of service, whether it be in the city, 
suburban, school or as feeders to exist- 
ing trolley lines. The prospects for 4 
profitable business are assured, but only 
to those who will cultivate the present 


business carefully and with extreme cau- 
tion. Otherwise the comeback, which is 
sure to develop as a result of a too hasty 
attempt “to get while the getting is good” 
will be dangerous. 


Are the Traction Companies Interested? 


The point at issue, however, is whether 
the trolley companies are interested in 
this work which the automotive industry 
is doing. Whenever buses are mentioned 
to the average traction official, he is in- 
clined to berate the whole automotive 
industry for its temerity in encroaching 
on the traction company’s “right to live.” 
Perhaps the industry has given him rea- 
son for antagonism in this respect. Per- 
haps the industry has gone about this 
thing in the wrong manner. 

It has, no doubt, in many respects. In 
the first place, it has indiscriminately sold 
motor buses, so called, to a host of irre- 
sponsible individuals whose sole purpose 
is to get rich quick at the expense of the 
traction company. In many instances 
these individuals are insufficiently financ- 
ed. Too many instances can be cited 
where these lines have met with failure 
because the wrong sized vehicle was em- 
ployed. Numerous other causes can be 
attributed to their failure, but they do 
not enter into this picture. 

The condition which has worried the 
traction companies is that suddenly, al- 
most without warning, the motor bus 
swooped down upon them. Like an ava- 
lanche completely enveloping unsuspect- 
ing people, it came upon them unan- 
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nounced and found them unprepared. The 
traction companies were helpless as there 
was no guiding precedent. As a result 
they became afraid of it. On all sides 
motor bus routes began to spring up. 
Every time traction officials met they 
compared notes. The result was that 
they began to consider the newcomer as 
some industrial giant that would sooner 
or later wipe them off the map. Conse- 
quently propaganda detrimental to the 
motor bus began to appear in all quarters. 
The traction official soured on the motor 
bus and many of them are still indisposed 
to consider the motor bus favorably. 

But some traction officials are begin- 
ning to see the light. They are watching 
with eagle eyes the development which is 
going on in the automotive industry rela- 
tive to bus construction. 

It is a serious situation for the trolley 
companies these days. In the first place, 
street car companies have not been able 
to expand their facilities to meet the rapid 
growth of population in our big cities. 
The difficulty of handling the crowds dur- 
ing rush hours in any of our larger cities 
is only one of the problems of the trac- 
tion companies. Take the matter of 
further expansion in outlying districts. 
Can the traction interests afford to lay 
tracks, install wiring, etc., to these out- 
lying and sparsely settled sections? Under 
present conditions a program of expan- 
sion would be suicidal for most traction 
companies, because most of them are now 
laboring under tremendous financial bur- 
dens, due to numerous causes. 

Already a score or more electric rail- 
way companies are operating motor buses 
as feeders and auxiliaries. But there are 
over nine hundred electric railway operat- 
ing companies in this country. 

Does this not indicate that here is a 
tremendous market for motor buses 
provided the proper equipment can be 
supplied? 

The bus has won the confidence of the 
public. It has made good in the public’s 
estimation. On the surface the trolley in- 
terests are antagonistic, not because they 
do not believe the bus will solve most of 
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California’s Latest Contribution in Motor Bus Construction 
An 8-wheeled bus of many unusual features, designed and constructed by R. B. Fageol, of the 


American Highway Transportation Co., 350 Post St., San Francisco. 


The seating capacity is for 


20 passengers. The drive is through two sets of worm gear axles and four wheels. The four front 
wheels steer in unison and all wheels and tires are of the same dimensions, permitting low hung 


construction. 


their problems but because of the manner 
in which the bus has cut into their rapidly 
dwindling profits. The “wild-catters” 
have entered into direct competition 
against them. The traction officials saw 
fit to ask the Public Service Commissions 
to control the independents. The jitney 
bus should not be allowed to operate 
where a well organized bus line or trolley 
company is giving adequate service. 

With all these difficulties placed in the 
background it will be seen that the street 
railway companies undoubtedly are the 
biggest potential buyers of motor buses. 
But they must be sold direct. Establish- 
ing independent bus lines in direct compe- 
tition with already existing trolley com- 
panies will not relieve the difficulties 
under which the average trolley company 
is laboring today. The popular belief that 
the bus is the competitor of the trolleys 
is erroneous. Both forms of transporta- 
tion have for their main purpose the ren- 
dering of a public service. As such they 
must be utilized in a way that the public 
will derive the greatest benefit from each 
type of vehicle. 

In summing up the situation, it appears 
that the market for motor buses in the 
trolley field hardly has been scratched. 


But this market cannot be sold over night, 
especially under the circumstances which 
accompanied some of the past attempts. 
Politics, franchises and numerous other 
contingencies must be considered care- 
fully. This market will yield big returns. 
It will require the best efforts of the in- 
dustry, however, to systematically culti- 
vate it. It will require the designing of 
special equipment which will meet the re- 
quirements of peculiar conditions. It will 
require a survey of each installation. 

And last, but not least, it will necessi- 
tate constant vigilance on the part of the 
motor truck industry to keep abreast of 
the times. The motor truck industry has 
the stronghold in the field now. It has 
shown the traction interests that it can 
build buses. Its years of experience in 
the manufacture of motor trucks and the 
internal combustion engine has developed 
a fund of knowledge which the trolley 
engineer does not possess. 

But unless the automotive industry 
keeps the upper hand in the development 
work, the chances are that some day it 
may be trailing along in this respect, be- 
cause the traction interests may deem it 
necessary to develop buses which are en- 
tirely fitted to their requirements. 








He Knew Something Was 
Wrong With It 


We will call him Murphy, though that 
isn’t his name. But it will do as well for 
this story, which is absolutely true. 

It happened last summer. Murphy is 
a motor truck operator in Philadelphia 
and has used trucks for a number 
of years, and he has always been satisfied 
with them. 

This summer he came into the retail 
salesrooms of the Company in 
Philadelphia and said that he wanted a 
new truck and that he had an old one to 
trade in. They looked the old one over 
and, after a careful appraisal, offered 
Murphy an allowance of $450 on the pur- 
chase price of the truck. 

“Nothing doing a-tall,” said Murphy; 
“that won’t get the business. Blank & 
Co. (naming the dealers in another truck 
up the street) have offered me a lot more 
than that for the old truck, and I’m going 
up and do business with them.” 



























Murphy left; there was nothing else 
the people could do, for their al- 
lowance on the old truck was high even 
at $450. Murphy had always been a good 
booster for their truck and they hated to 
see him go, but it would have been poor 
business to have done otherwise. 

Imagine their surprise a day or two 
later on seeing Murphy again coming in 
the door. They didn’t know what to make 
of it, but Murphy soon told them the 
story. Said he: 

“Give me an and allow me $450 
on the old truck. I know you’re wonder- 
ing why I came back, so I’ll tell you. 

“IT went over to the other place, just as 
I said I was going to, and I was all fixed 
to buy their truck, too. But I thought 
I’d see how much they would really allow 
me for the old bunch of junk I want to 
trade in, and before I had finished they 
had agreed to allow me one thousand 
dollars. ‘ 

“That’s where I balked, for I knew that 
if they were allowing me a whole thou- 








sand dollars for a rambling rubbish heap 
like that old truck that there was some- 
thing wrong in the deal somewhere. I 
don’t just know what it is, mind you, but 
when a concern can allow me a thousand 
dollars for an old truck that isn’t worth 
a cent over $350, then there’s something 
wrong and there would be a kick back 
somewhere, some day. 

“And so I’m coming back to you, for I 
know that your dealing is on the square, 
and I’m afraid of that other kind.” 

* * * & 


It’s too bad that there aren’t more men 
like Murphy buying motor trucks and 
more retail dealers like the Philadelphia 
sales force. It ought not to take 
an especially wise man to realize that, 
when a company allows him far too much 
for an old truck in a trade-in, there’s 
something wrong somewhere. But, un- 
fortunately for the retail end of the motor 
truck industry, there are far too many 
truck prospects who see only the imme- 
diate cut price. 
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Save the Owner Money by Selling 


Him a Lubrication Service 


Show Him That It Pays to Keep His Trucks 
Lubricated. Read How This Dealer Made 
Money and Satisfied His Customers 


Proper Lubrication = Less Depreciation 


INETY per cent of the mechani- 

cal troubles which shorten the 

life of a motor truck and which 

take it off the job at the most in- 
opportune times are due to faulty and 
insufficient lubrication. 

No man with knowledge of the real 
facts will dispute this statement, for rec- 
ords show that wear, breakages, deprecia- 
tion—all are hastened and in most cases 
trace their origin 





to faulty lubrica- eS 
tion in various \ \ 
parts of machine. low ton 
Yet with this an 
big fact staring - 


them in the face 
and urged upon 
them from many 
quarters, motor 
truck owners very 
often totally dis- 
regard the impor- 


By A. V. COMINGS 


the owner will bear down on the dealer 
with a long list of complaints for which 
the owner blames the truck, when in real- 
ity it is all the fault of the insufficient 
lubrication. 

Lubricating a motor truck the way it 
has to be lubricated to insure long life 
and efficient service is no job for a tired 





driver. It would be quite as sensible to 
expect a locomotive engineer, after a 
WHAT-L 

YOU HAVE 











tance of it and 
pay little attention 
to that kind of 
careful  lubrica- 
tion that will pay 
big returns on the 
amount of money 
it costs. They 
leave the lubrica- 
tion to the driver, 
and there are few 
truck drivers who 
are willing to de- 
vote the time and 
painstaking care 
to the job that are 
necessary to do it 
thoroughly. 


Usually the driver is expected to spend 
Saturday afternoon or some evening after 
working hours in oiling the truck. It’s 
“extra” work, for which he does not con- 
sider he is paid; he is in a hurry to meet 
his best girl or get into a game of pool, 
and the result is that he gives the truck 
a hasty once over, squirts the oil and the 
grease where it will make a showing and 
beats it. 

A truck handled this way will invari- 
ably begin to deteriorate soon after it is 
put in service, trouble will develop, and 


























hard run over his division, to accompany 
his engine to the roundhouse, there to go 
over it, lubricating every bearing, or a 
street-car motorman to do the same with 
his car after he runs it into the barn at 
night. It is too much to expect. 

Motor truck dealers who have made a 
real business of selling their owners on a 
definite method of lubrication, for which 
they pay a regular sum, are finding that 
this method makes friends for the truck 
they sell. For that truck stands up better 
in its daily work, it is on the job a larger 





percentage of the time, and the owners 
are getting greater truck satisfaction and 
a lower cost per ton mile than they have 
ever had before. 

It is not difficult to sell the average 
truck owner on this matter of proper 
lubrication. Here’s the way one dealer 
did it, out in Columbus, Ohio. 

He had sold one of the trucks he han- 
dled to a wholesaler who had quite a fleet 
of trucks in serv- 
ice, all of other 
makes than this 
one. In selling 
this. truck the 
dealer said to the 
buyer: 

“This truck I 
am selling you 
will give you the 
very best of serv- 
ice if it is kept 
well lubricated, 
and to make cer- 
tain that it is kept 
properly lubricat- 
ed I want you to 
have the driver 
bring it around to 
my shop_ every 
Saturday after- 
noon, so that my 
men can attend to 
this job the way it 
ought to be at- 
tended to. For 
this service I will 
charge you $75 a 
year; it will be the 
best investment 
you can make. 

The wholesaler agreed, but when his 
transportation executive was told of the 
arrangement, he went straight up in the 
air and said “Nothing doing!”, for the 
drivers of all his trucks were supposed to 
take care of that matter of lubrication, 
and to make an exception in this case 
would upset the whole plan. 

This didn’t daunt the dealer, who quiet- 
ly made arrangements with wholesaler to 
have the latter accompany him on a tour 
of inspection of the entire fleet to see 
how well the men were doing the work. 
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What that fleet owner found caused a 
small sized typhoon in the transportation 
department of that business, for the deal- 
er showed him truck after truck that was 
not being lubricated the way it should be, 
and it didn’t need much argument to show 
the owner that he would save thousands 
of dollars in depreciation and repairs and 
get more efficient transportation into the 
bargain by having his whole fleet regular- 
ly lubricated once a week at a cost of $75 
per year per unit. 

Today that fleet is being gone over 
weekly by men who understand the lubri- 
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cation job, who are paid for the time they 
put in on the work, and whose work is 
inspected when they are finished so that 
when a truck leaves ‘the shop the owner 
knows it will deliver its most efficient 
work during the week to come. 

Repair bills on that fleet have dropped 
to a minimum, and owner of the fleet is 
satisfied to pay price for lubrication, rath- 
er than greater amount in costly repairs. 

The motor truck business will enter on 
a new era in 1922. New methods are 
bound to supplant many of the old ones 
that have not stood up under the test. 
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Buyers of motor trucks are going to de 
mand more efficient service from motor 
trucks in the future. 

And this matter of lubrication is one 
that the dealer should insist upon. The 
owner must be made to see its impor- 
tance, and the dealer is the one to sell him 
on the idea of keeping his trucks fit by 
proper oiling. The time has passed when 
business men can afford to buy transpor- 
tation units that cost thousands of dollars 
and abandon them to the careless han- 
dling of men who have no dollar interest 
in their proper upkeep. 








Do You Know the Facts ? 


N talking with the sales manager of a 

large motor truck concern, the sales 

manager was asked the question, 

“How’s business?” “Rotten,” replied 
the sales manager. “Never was worse. 
Dealers are hardly doing anything. I just 
returned from a five weeks’ trip in the 
south. The best dealer down there in 
Chattanooga is hardly moving a single 
truck.” 

“How do you know he is the best deal- 
er?” he was asked. “How do I know it?” 
he answered. “The way anybody would 
know it. By his place of business, its ap- 
pearance, location, capital, etc.” 

“Have you any idea of how many mo- 
tor trucks other dealers have sold in Chat- 
tanooga?” he was asked. 

“No, I haven't,” he replied, “but what’s 
that to do with it?” 

“Simply this,” said the interviewer, 
“there are other dealers down there who 
are moving. Why should you permit yours 
to fall asleep? There are reports that you 
can get which will tell you the exact num- 
ber of motor trucks sold in Chattanooga, 
and the number of each make and size. 
How can you expect to set any quota for 
your dealers unless you know how many 
they should sell? How can you expect 
to paint a mental picture of what they 
should sell in your territory unless you 
know what’s going on? 

“No, the way you acted was this—you 
had been receiving letters from all sec- 
tions and Chattanooga as well, that busi- 
mess was bad. At last you couldn’t sit 
here in your office any longer waiting for 
the buzzer to ring and to go in and face 
the old man. So you determined to take 
a five weeks’ trip and get away from the 
office. 

“You went down to Chattanooga pre- 
pared to find things bad and vou assured 
yourself that everything was as you had 
imagined, and consoled yourself that the 
fault was not your own. What you should 
have done was to have gone in to see 
your dealer and to tell him what he shoul: 
be doing and what he must do to hold 
the line. 

“Examine the sales averages of the big 
cempanies who set quotas for their deal- 
ers and compel them to live up to them, 
and you will find a remarkable record of 
achievement in a period when weaker 
companies are wailing about poor busi- 
ness. 


“These successful companies talk to a 
dealer pretty much in this strain,—‘Jones, 
you're a good fellow—we’ve always liked 
you. That’s why we gave you our line. 
We like you just as much today. But if 
you're going to stay with us you must 


get out and step. You are one little cog 
in a mighty big machine—that is our 
business. If you slip, the machine will rat- 
tle, and we won't have any rattles. We 
have a large plant to keep going, and 
thousands of workers to take care of. The 
business must come in. In your territory 
you should sell so many trucks.’ 

“That’s all there is to it, but the trucks 
are sold. Jones gets busy.” 








Fires Men Who Overload | 
Trucks 


*é 


HE driver in my employ who is 
caught overloading his motor 
truck is fired, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 
This is the iron clad rule made by 
Joseph X. Galvin. president of the Pen- 
noyer Merchants’ Transfer Company, of 
Chicago, a man who knows commercial 
transportation from A to Z, who operates 
a fleet of 22 motor trucks and 17 semi- 





Joseph X. Galvin 


National Team and Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association and President of the Pen- 


President 


noyer Merchants Transfer Company, Chicago. 
trailers, in addition to horse-drawn trucks 
which require a stable of 78 horses. 
Mr. Galvin is also president of the Nation- 
al Team and Motor Truck Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. , 

His company makes money, in good 
times and bad, because he knows haulage 
costs and uses the right kind of trans- 


portation unit for each particular job the 
company undertakes. He knows what his 
motor trucks can do, what they will earn 
for him and what happens to them when 
they are consistently overloaded. And he 
says: 

“Don’t overload your motor trucks.” 

“In our working organization,” says 
Mr. Galvin, “the driver of the motor truck 
is the man responsible for the load he 
carries, and if he overloads his truck he 
is fired. The dispatcher or the foreman 
has no authority over him when it comes 
to the amount of load he carries; when it 
reaches the maximum weight allowed to 
the truck he is driving, he calls a halt 
and no one can order him to pile on more. 

“That is the way we keep rubber on 
our truck wheels, our truck springs in 
good shape and our trucks in continuous 
service. 

“Don’t you let anyone tell you that they 
can make more money by overloading 
their motor trucks. They are only kid- 
ding themselves. The extra cost will 
show up sooner or later, and will have to 
be counted on the balance sheet. We 
keep a very accurate cost on every type 
of hauling we do, on every job, and we 
know what our costs are and the causes 
that make them rise or fall. 

“And we won’t let our men overload 
their motor trucks. That’s final. For we 
know that it doesn’t make us money— 
it costs us money.” 

There is advice founded on the actual 
day by day experience of one of the big- 
gest men in the cartage business. It is 
the kind of talk that should be handed on 
to his customers by every motor truck 
dealer in the country. 
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Why Some Dealers Are Not Selling Trucks 


In This Article an Incident is Related Which Happened 


Recently in a Large Mid-Western City. 


It May 


be Happening Right in Your Own Establishment 
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Here’s a Lesson Which Both Manufacturers and Dealers Should Learn 


HE buyer in this case was a large 

printing house. It was in the 

market for a motor truck. The 

president of this concern being 
a keen analyst:of business practices, de- 
termined to test a theory of his, that while 
millions were being spent for advertising, 
the results were often jeopardized by in- 
efficient follow-up sales methods. 

He requested his secretary to write to 
fifteen national advertisers of motor 
trucks to the effect that his concern was 
interested in purchasing a motor truck. 
Then he awaited developments. 

Within a few days replies began to 
come in. Seven were form letters. Three 
were personally dictated. Some briefly 
stated that the local representative would 
call on him. NONE OF THEM « sup- 
plied the local distributors’ names or ad- 
dresses. Five of those addressed DID 
NOL REPLY AT ALL. 

Partially convinced that his theory was 
correct, he determined to further investi- 
gate the condition. He interviewed the 
local men who called to sell the trucks 
they represented. He requested his sec- 
retary to take down their solicitations one 
by one. 

In every case, these men discussed parts 
and equipment, unsprung weight, torque, 
horsepower, durability, and compared the 
construction of their trucks to others on 
the market. Motors, transmissions, axles, 
steering gears, all were described and 
their maker’s reputations elaborated on. 

This buyer received the impression that 
all the salesmen who called had to sell 
was the reputations of the various manu- 
facturers whose parts were used in the 
assemblies. 

One fact puzzled him greatly. He had 
not heard from a certain prominent man- 
ufacturer who was a large national ad- 


vertiser and to whose convention he had 
been invited some time in the past. 


A week afterward, however, a card was 
sent in to him. On it appeared a name, 
but no address and no business connec- 
tion. Puzzled as to the reason for the 
individual’s visit, he requested his secre- 
tary to show him in. The stranger ap- 
peared. He sat down, at the manufactur- 
er’s invitation, and took from his pocket a 
typewritten document. On the papers was 
typed closely written information. The 
man commenced to read. 

The manufacturer sat pop-eyed. He 
heard an exact report of the tonnage that 
had moved over his shipping platform. 
He listened to an analysis of costs. And 
then he heard the stranger tell him that 
if he used ‘a certain capacity truck, he 
could save a certain amount on each trip 
to the post office or freight depot. 

The manufacturer shook off his amaze- 
ment. “Who are you,” he asked the 
stranger, “and whom do you represent?” 





What’s New in the 
Commercial Car Industry? 


Go to the 1922 Motor Truck 
Show and see for yourself. 
This show will be held under 
the auspices of the CHILTON 
COMPANY, within the covers 
of the January COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL. Place: All 
over the United States. Don’t 
miss it! 











“The Company,” replied the 
visitor, naming the large truck manufac- 
turer who had not replied to his com- 
munications. 


“IT have spent several days on your 
shipping platform,” continued this truck 
salesman, “and I have found some condi- 
tions in which you might be interested. In 
this report which I am going to present 
te you, are embodied some suggested 
economies in arrangements and routings. 

“But I would advise you not to buy a 
motor truck now. The Central Boulevard 
over which you must carry your ship- 
nients is very crowded. There are fre- 
quent stops and until the new post office 
is built, you can truck your shipments 
more economically by jobbing the work 
out, than by doing it yourself.” 

The manufacturer who tells this story 
says that he was so amazed at the candor 
and honesty of this concern that he had 
bewed out its representative from his 
office before he woke up. 


Then he talked it over with his partner 
and both of them agreed that they would 
buy a motor truck anyway; that there was 
a certain advertising value in the opera- 
tion of one and a satisfying stability in 
conveying their own products back and 
forth. You know which ‘salesman got 
their order. 

Motor truck salesmen are still trying to 
sell trucks on the basis of how they are 
constructed mechanically, rather than on 
their transportation achievements, or their 
adaptability to customers’ requirements. 
There is a lack of positive salesmanship 
in the majority of cases. No originality 
of approach or uniqueness of thought is 
employed. Not enough brain strategy is 
used that will overcome obstacles and 
create sales. 
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It Pays to Post Owners on Winter 


Dangers 


Suggestions and Advice Appreciated by Owners 
Check Up Trucks in Service Station 


This Article Also Contains Details on Winter Service With Which 
Every Member of Your Organization Should be Well Acquainted 


ITH the coming of the winter 


months, the dealer automatic- 
ally assumes’ a new _ responsi- 
bility. Perhaps this statement 


would be expressed more properly if it 
were said that the dealer, who wishes to 
render patrons the best of service at his 
command, begins to take cognizance at 
this time of winter obligations. 

To the dealer, service manager, or any- 
one directly connected with truck opera- 
tion, an outline herein of cold weather 
precautions may seem superficial. The 
need of giving special attention has been 
called to their attention so frequently that 
its very importance has been lost through 
constant repetition. Or, the idea has been 
conceived that everyone is acquainted 
with all the difficulties that winter ob- 
viously creates. 

In just such conclusions as these, lay 
the menace to hard-earned dealer reputa- 
tions and prestige. If statistics showing 
the vast amount of ignorance among own- 
ers and drivers as to cold weather dangers 
were available, many a dealer would re- 
ceive the surprise of his life. It is a fact 
that a valuable service can be rendered 
owners through cold weather maintenance 
operations. The reward will not only be 
that of maintaining owner satisfaction and 
respect for organization but will result in 
increased business both in service and 
sales of equipment. It, therefore, be- 
hooves all dealers to start now and make 
arrangements for properly attending to 
this important end of service. 


Educate Owners to Avoid Danger 


Those men of an organization who fre- 
quently contact with the owner could do 
much in an educational way by explain- 
ing how to diagnose cold weather trou- 
bles; how to anticipate them; how to pre- 
scribe the cure in the event that the 
damage has already occurred; how cer- 
tain actions of the mechanism indicate 
trouble and how the symptoms are easily 
recognizable by the erratic performance of 
the engine. Any number of timely sugges- 
tions presented at the opportune moment 
will not only be appreciated by the owner 
but will eventually educate him to the 


By MARTIN J. KOITZSCH 


economy of attending to these matters be- 
fore they develop into serious damage. 
Exact details of what every owner should 
know along this line are treated later in 
this article. 

In the practical rendition of winter 
service every truck that enters a dealer 
service station during the winter period 
should be gone over thoroughly with a 
view of checking up all those parts affect- 
ed by winter climate and conditions be- 
fore it is permitted to leave the station. 
It will be found in most instances that 
recommendations for certain winter equip- 
ment can be made. Business obtained 
from this source alone will warrant the 
labor consumed in inspection. 


Inspect Systematically 


As a matter of system, completeness 
and simplicity checking procedure should 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


Freezing Temperature Curves 
of Alchohol 


Correct density of solution may be determined 
by comparing hydrometer test with curves 


be grouped into four general classes; 
namely, lubrication, cooling, carburetion 
and electrical systems. 


The following is a treatment of each 
classification separately: 


We all know that oil tends to thicken 
when chilled. Hence, it may be advisable 
to thin the grease in the transmission, 
universal joints, axle and other parts dis- 
tant from the engine. In order to over- 
come the resistance of cold oil in trans- 
mission to the engine, depressing the 
clutch pedal when starting has _ been 
found very satisfactory. This completely 
disconnects the transmission from the en- 
gine and assists the starter by reducing 
the load on the engine. As a result of 
priming too much, oil in the crankcase is 
rapidly diluted with raw gasoline; also the 
operating temperature of an engine has a 
marked influence upon the rate of water 
formation in the crankcase. This latter 
condition is the result of leaky combus- 
tion chambers, which is due to natural 
conditions of wear. With water in the oil 
there is not only a tendency of emulsifica- 
tion but the danger of freezing with pos- 
sible serious damage to the water pump 
is ever present. In view of the conditions 
it is therefore a good plan to change the 
oil every 300 to 400 miles, particularly if 
the truck is operated every day. A kero- 
sene wash out occasionally will do much 
to prevent old oil from contaminating the 
fresh. 

Cooling System 

Addition of alcohol, in proportion to 
temperature requirements, to the water of 
the cooling system is a commonly used 
anti-freeze mixture. 

The accompanying curve will give all 
data as to quantity of alcohol to be used. 

Although alchohol has an established 
reputation as one of the most prac- 
tical precautions against freeze-ups, it is 
gradually being succeeded by specially 
prepared patented solutions of later day 
development. As some of these solutions 
are recommendable both in that they do 
not evaporate as readily as alcohol and 
that they do not have a deteriorating ef- 
fect on the metal and rubber passages of 
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the cooling system, an opportunity is af- 
forded the dealer to carry a reliable make. 
The amount of revenue to be derived from 
this source if intelligently advertised to 
the owner is not a mean one. 

In very cold climate kerosene may be 
used exclusively. Under no condition 
should a truck be permitted to be driven 
from the garage before the engine has 
had an opportunity to completely warm 
up. In order to prevent loss of anti-freeze 
solution it is advisable to inspect radiator 
for leaks and replace old hose with new, 
using shellac on all connections. Where 
belt is not connected with generator it 
may be disconnected from fan in ex- 
tremely cold weather. Conservation of 
heat is possible by employment of a radi- 
ator and hood cover. 


Carburetion System 


In cold weather the gasoline is not so 
volatile and in addition has to pass 
through manifolds, which being cold act 
as condensers and cut down the amount of 
fuel reaching the cylinders in gaseous 
form. To insure a highly volatile mix- 
ture reaching the combustion chamber it 
is necessary to either produce a warm 
condition in the carburetor, manifolds and 
cylinders, or to make the explosive mix- 
ture sufficiently dense to insure a proper 
volume of gas. The easiest way to ac- 
complish this is to keep the truck in a 
warm garage. Otherwise carburetor ad- 
justment is necessary. Another way of 
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getting heat to the carburetor is through 
the installation of “hot spots” on the in- 
take manifolds. These should be of the 
replacement type. Some systems have an 
extra air valve; this should be closed in 
cold weather. Priming should be done 
judiciously. Do not prime too much. Do 
not permit the choke to remain out longer 
than necessary. Check up the entire fuel 
feed system for the correction of leaks. 
Test mixture and examine condition of 
plugs and valves. 


Electrical System 


The battery is the most affected unit of 
the electrical system in cold weather. A 
heavier load is required of it and it re- 
quires special attention. Check up the 
entire wiring system including connec- 
tions for electrical leakage. There is gen- 
erally a big wastage of current through 
such leakage. See that the battery is prop- 
erly charged; this will prevent freezing. 
Check specific gravity frequently. Keep 
battery dry and rigidly attached. If gen- 
erator is not regulated automatically make 
necessary adjustment to boost charging 
rate, as it is subjected to a heavier drain 
in winter. Amount of adjustment can be 
determined by referring to the ammeter. 
Examine generator thoroughly. Replace 
brushes if necessary, undercut mica insu- 
lation between commutator segments if 
too high, and clean and oil generally. In- 
spect starting motor in a similar manner. 

Other suggestions not included in the 
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jour classifications are summed up as fol- 
lows: 

It is not possible to operate trucks suc- 
cessfully and safely on snow and _ icy 
streets unless the brakes are properly ad- 
justed and fitted with new lining if neces- 
sary. All parts of the braking system 
should be well oiled. See that the steering 
gear functions accurately and easily by 
tightening and lubricating. Align wheels. 

Improper attachment of chains may 
ruin a tire. Do not tighten chains. Suffi- 
cient creep should be allowed to prevent 
continuous wear in one place. Heavy rain 
makes the roads as dangerous as icy 
weather so that one or more chains should 
always be carried on the truck. Proper 
inflation pressure is important to the well 
being of chain equipped tires. 

The formation of moisture or steam 
on windshield hampers the vision and is 
often the cause of serious accidents. The 
market offers innumerable makes and 
various designs of windshield cleaners. 
Advantage should be taken of this equip- 
ment sales opportunity, along with solu- 
tion, chains, radiator covers, etc. _ 

In addition to the above mentioned sug- 
gestions and hints, salesmen and service 
men through the experience of others 
gradually acquire a host of helpful ideas 
that they can pass on to the owner if they 
but will. Make an effort to furnish at 
least one good suggestion every time the 
owner comes in contact with your organi- 
zation. It pays. 








California Road Test Started 


At last, after all the time consuming 
preliminaries, incident to the planning, 
designing and constructing of the con- 
crete test highway at Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia, have been completed, the fleet of 
Government-owned 3% and 5-ton trucks 
is off on the wonderful endurance run. 
It is expected that the results of this run 
will include very interesting data as to 
concrete road construction, which will in 
all probability govern this type of road 
construction in the future. 

The trucks are equipped with a gover- 
nor that keeps them down to twelve miles 
an hour, and the weight of the trucks and 
load totals 14,500 Ib., although this will 
be increased to 20,000 Ib. before long. 
The illustrations show the trucks running 
in both directions around the track. It 
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One-half of the trucks are o 


been installed so that the trucks and loads may be weighed. Right: 





was decided to run half in one direction 
and the other half in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The success of the various testing in- 
struments installed in the tunnels con- 
structed under the road way has far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the engineers 
in charge, and by means of them many 
facts not known before are being obtain- 
ed. A more detailed account of this pro- 
ject appeared in the November issue of 
the COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL, 
page 77. 
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Trucks Keep Pace with Farm 
Prosperity 


A farm survey by the General Motors 
Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich., reveals the 
fact that the states in which the value 
of farm crops per farm is highest have 
the greatest percentage of trucks, regard- 
less of lack of improved roads and other 
deterrent influences. 


The average value of products the coun- 
try over in 1920 was $2900 per farm. Ne- 
vada topped the list with $10,378 income 
per farm. Mississippi came last with an 
income of but $1,101. Seventeen states 
reported an average value in excess of 
$4000. Oddly enough, these seventeen 
states in the exact order have the great- 
est percentage of motor trucks in farm 
use, the survey shows. 


This view shows the trucks going around 
Upper left: A fifty ton set of scales has 
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Specialization in Service is Becoming 
More Apparent in Industry 


Special Body 
and Cab 
Work 





Hoist and 
Winch 
Service 


Main Building of the Auto Truck Equipment Co. 


OTOR truck operators oi Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and vicinity, have 
at their disposal the most com- 
pletely equipped individual plant 

plant in the country for fitting the motor 
truck chassis with body and other oper- 
ating equipment designed to make trucks 
eficient and economical in transportation 
work. This plant, owned and operated 
by the Auto Truck Equipment Company, 
was designed and built for the express 
purpose of giving motor truck owners this 
service, and is therefore of particular in- 
terest as an example of the specialization 
that is coming into this industry. The 
whole effort of the entire sales and shop 
organization is devoted to body and cab 
work along special lines, to the applica- 
tion and servicing of hoists and winches. 
and to the detailed equipment of trucks 
for all manner of specialized service. 


Modern Service Building 


The main building is of brick, steel and 
concrete. With walls almost entirely 


given over to windows and with a sky- 
light the entire length of the structure, 
the interior is flooded with a maximum 
of natural light during the day time. This 
main unit is 140 feet long by 80 feet wide, 
with an attached office unit 30 feet by 20 
feet. The roof of the main building is 
supported entirely by steel girders, so 
that the floor space, save where there is 
machinery, is clear of obstruction. The 
floor is of concrete, six inches thick. 
The shop is equipped with a complete 
outfit of wood working machines for 
handling body work of all kinds, and with 
forges, etc., for handling the necessary 
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iron work needed on new and repair work. 

An overhead trolley runs the length of 
the shop on one side, and a similar trol- 
ley from the body storage shed in the 
rear of the main building makes it pos- 
sible for one man to bring in the heaviest 





A. M. Hauber 


President and General Manager 


steel dump bodies with ease. This trol- 
ley has branches over every section of the 
storage shed, connecting with the main 
line by switches, so that a body in any 
part of shed may be picked up with ease. 

Power for the mechanical equipment is 
furnished at a very cheap figure by a 
natural gas engine. 

Twenty-five men are kept busy during 
normal times and more can be_ used 
when work is rushing. 
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Woodworking Shop 


The development of business for this 
type of shop presents an interesting sales 
angle. The company has the exclusive 
sales in 26 counties of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio of all the lines 
it carries, including the Wood St. Paul 
hydraulic hoist, Mead-Morrison winches 
and Simplex hand hoists. 

Ninety per cent of the business of the 
company comes through the truck deal- 
ers, not only of Pittsburgh, but of the 
country surrounding the Smoky City 
within a radius of fifty miles. 

A. M. Hauber, president and general 
manager of the company, spends a part 
of his time out in the territory among 
dealers selling them on the idea of using 
his specialized service, and in addition a 
salesman is kept on the road constantly 
selling the service to both dealers and 
fleet owners. 


Large Installations Handled 


Several installations of special body 
work on entire fleets have been accom- 
plished by the company, one of the most 
notable being the equipment of the 
Youghogheny Coal Company’s fleet of 
coal handling trucks with steel dump bod- 
ies and hydraulic hoists. 

Dealers are given a small commission 
for their part in selling truck customers 
on the service, a sales expense which, of 
course, is a legitimate part of the price 
for the work performed. 

In addition to the main buildings, the 
company owns a large amount of sur- 
rounding property on which additions 
may be built as business warrants. A 


Receiving Court 
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large court, covered with gravel and kept 
clean and attractive, adjoins the main 
building on one side for the storage of 
trucks awaiting work or when completed 
and ready for delivery. 

The company was organized nearly two 
years ago by the present president and 
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Floor Plan of 
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general manager, A. M. Hauber, and 
business has grown from the very be- 
ginning. First class workmanship and 
standing squarely behind all work turned 
out by the company has made the com- 
pany solid with its customers throughout 
its territory, with the result that repeat 
orders are the rule where work has once 
been done. 

The plant is located at 7501-7511 Penn 
Avenue. 
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“Satisfy the Owner” 


NDICATIVE of the growth of the 

motor truck business in San Fran- 

cisco is the progress that has been 

made by the Mack-International Mo- 
tor Truck Corporation in the distribution 
of Mack trucks. Under the management 
of R. H. Morris this concern has grown 
from a somewhat obscure beginning to 
the first rank among exclusive motor 
truck representatives. The development 
has been so pronounced that recently, in 
order to obtain more spacious and modern 
quarters, the company removed from the 
location at 2020 Van Ness Avenue, to a 
new building at the southeast corner of 
Eleventh and Howard Streets, which it 
occupies exclusively. 

The new home was designed and erect- 
ed solely for the purpose of rendering 
better sales and service facilities to pres- 
ent and prospective owners. The build- 
ing, of concrete faced with brick, is of 
very pleasing appearance. It is a one- 
story structure with a basement of full 





New Mack Building and Service Station, San Francisco. 
If it is necessary to use shop equipment the operato 


dimensions, so that the aggregate floor 
space approximates 30,000 square feet. 
On the main floor are located the sales- 
room and offices, the service and repair 
departments and the stockroom. Because 
of the grade in Howard Street, the sales- 
room, entrance to which is on Eleventh 
Street, is elevated above the street level, 
which provides additional display advan- 
tages. 

Truck operators will be interested par- 
ticularly in the arrangement of the ser- 
vice department. Upon driving into the 
building the operator is met at the door 
by the service superintendent, who in- 
quires as to the needs. If it is a minor 
trouble that requires attention there is 
ample space in which to place the truck 
without blockading the entrance while 
the work is attended to. If the difficulty 
is more serious and it is necessary to use 
the shop equipment, the operator leaves 
the truck and it is taken into the shop 
behind closed doors, where none but the 





Note How the Salesroom is Elevated Above the Street Level 


r leaves the truck and it is taken into the shop behind closed doors where none but employes may enter. 
These doors can be seen just back of the four trucks 
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employes may enter. The equipment of 
the shop includes a variety of new and 
modern devices. Six trucks may be ac- 
commodated over the pits at one time. 
The pits are electric lighted and ventilat- 
ed. To facilitate operations a traveling 
crane is provided. The track is the entire 
length of the shop, so that it is a simple 
matter to remove a motor from the chas- 
sis and place it wherever desired. An 
advantage which the mechanics appre- 
ciate is the lighting facilities. The entire 
shop is as near “daylight” as it can be 
made. 


Space Economy in Lay-out 


There are a number of unusual fea- 
tures in the arrangement of the stock in 
the store room, and a number of special 
racks have been built for the purpose of 
carrying various parts. One rack is de- 
voted exclusively to springs and axles. 
The axles and springs carried on the ends 
are leaned at such an angle that there is 
no danger of them falling over. This 
greatly economizes space. The parts are 
divided into groups: Group 1 are all the 
parts for the motor, 2 for fuel system, 3 
exhaust, 4 cooling, 5 ignition, 6 oiling, 
7 clutch, 8 transmission, 9 drive, 10 con- 
trol, 11 rear axle, 12 front axle, 13 springs, 
14 frame, 15 cab and body. 

Each section of the bins is numbered 
on the ends, and each vertical row is num- 
bered and each horizontal row is lettered, 
which makes it very easy to find any part 
wanted at once. 

A special rack carries the full floating 
axles, the axles with flanges being sup- 
ported in steps, and those without flanges 
taking up the remaining space of the 
rack. Brake pull rods are carried on the 
top of the rack, at a level higher than the 
heads of the stock men. There is a spe- 
cial rack for large pieces such as crank- 
cases, brake drums, and radiators. 

A pyramid rack carries drive shafts on 
pegs on the outside of the rack, while 
brake pull rods are carried on the inside 
of the rack, thus utilizing all space pos- 
sible. 

All heavy parts are carried near the 
shipping bench and smaller parts farther 
away. Because of this fact there is less 
carrying of big parts. Heavy assembled 
parts are stored in the basement. They 
are all crated ready for shipment. 

One corner of the stock room just in- 
side the door where the shop men come 
to obtain parts is devoted to cap screws, 
bolt nuts, washers, hose clamps and 
other small parts that are continually in 
demand by the shop men. All the stock 
man has to do is to remove the article 
from its compartment and hand it through 
the door, thus eliminating all walking on 
the part of the stock clerk. 
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Will the Factory T ake the Service 
Managers’ Advice ? 
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Many Problems Were Discussed Frankly at the Service Managers’ 
Convention. Factory Must Take the Initiative in Educating the Dealer. 
Parts Prices Should be Reduced. Flat Rate Plan Will Build Confidence. 


Service Manager Should Have Voice in Design of Chassis 


NYONE who attended the two- 

day convention of the Factory 

Service Managers, held under the 

auspices of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, at their 
headquarters, New York City, undoubt- 
edly feels amply repaid for the time spent. 
It was just about twice as good from 
every angle, except perhaps in point of 
attendance, than any previous gathering 
of factory service men. The pertinent 
fact driven home to those men, who are 
usually supposed to shoulder the blame 
for everything that goes wrong about a 
motor truck or passenger car, is that they 
are not working for the general manager, 
the sales department, or the stockhalders 
of their company, but for the ultimate 
consumer—in other words the man who 
eventually pays the bills. 

The service problem resolves itself fin- 
ally into whether or not the customer is 
satisfied. All the systems, forins, special 
machinery and tools are of little use if 
the vehicle was incorrectly designed in 
the first place. Neither is the correctly 
built machine immune from service wear 
and tear. Some day it will need service. 
And it is the factory’s duty to see that 
that service is available. 

Although the various problems dis- 
cussed related specifically to passenger 
car service, the fundamentals and basic 
principles governing the application of 
service in either branch of the industry 
are identically the same. The important 
thing which the industry must fully real- 
ize, as a unit, and not in the occasional 
instance, is that service will in the future 
sell more cars and trucks than the initial 
cost of the vehicle. The service problem 
has been considered in a cursory way by 
too many manufacturers in the past. A 
glaring example of this disposition on the 
part of the manufacturer is evidenced by 
his disinclination to put a stop to the 
dealer’s practice of carrying a 57 variety 
parts price list, or, in other words, trying 
to tack onto the customer’s pocketbook 
all that the traffic will bear. Such condi- 
tions have been responsible for bringing 
down upon the heads of dealers a great 
deal of condemnation which has _ inci- 
dentally resulted in their losing the repair 
work which they should have had, and 
which in turn has gone to the independent 
service stations and repair shops. Inci- 
dentally, however, this is not a condition 


for which the dealer may be criticised, 
solely. It is a matter which is entirely 
in the hands of the manufacturers. 


Manufacturers Must Show the Way 


Fortunately, many concerns are begin- 
ning to see the necessity for giving real 
service. These manufacturers are tack- 
ling the service problem in a_ broad- 
minded way. They realize that the serv- 
icing of their product requires not only 
the expenditure of money, but a system- 
atic and helpful propaganda which must 
emanate from the factory and filter its 
way down through the company’s sales 
organization to the sub-dealer. 

In this connection some of the state- 
ments made by Norval A. Hawkins, of 
the General Motors Corp., are well worth 
while for many manufacturers to read 
carefully and put in practice. Mr. Haw- 
kins, who made the opening address of 
this convention, detailed his conception of 
what service means, in a manner that left 
little room for doubt. The manufacturer 
must either resolve to and actually put 
his service end of the business on a proper 
plane, or he will be forced by competi- 
tion to be eliminated from the field. A 
review of this address is given elsewhere 
in this issue, in extracted form. This 
address contains so many valuable sugges- 
tions of interest to the service depart- 
ment that no service man should fail to 
read it. We would also suggest that the 
sales manager read it thoroughly, as it 
will give him a better conception as to 
why the Sales Department should func- 
tion harmoniously with the Service De- 
partment. 


The Flat Rate Plan 


Another outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the discussion of the flat rate 
plan. Percy E. Chamberlain, who is a 
well-known exponent of the flat rate sys- 
tem, opened the second day’s session with 
an address on this subject. Mr. Cham- 
berlain gave concrete examples as to 
where the adoption of a flat rate plan had 
changed loss to profit, and how the flat 
rate system overcame sales resistance. He 
stated that 97 per cent of the kicks over 
bills for repair work was due to the labor 
charge. This subject naturally created a 
great deal of discussion, the consensus 
of opinion being that the flat rate plan 
would everitually become the regular 


thing at most service stations. Mr. Hayw- 
kins even predicted “that within three 
years every reputable repair shop in 
America will be operating on some form 
of the flat rate system.” 

One prominent truck maker’s repre- 
sentative stated that 80 per cent of the 
repair bills were due to lack cf lubrica- 
tion, ioose nuts and bolts. He advanced 
the thought that if some service plan 
could be devised which would take care 
of these two items alone, that mainte- 
nance costs would be but 20 per cent of 
what they are today. 

In connection with the flat rate system 
it may be mentioned that many service 
managers labor under the impression that 
the flat rate system entails a great deal 
of clerical work and would, perhaps, re- 
quire a staff of experts to keep it up-to- 
date. Such, however, is not the case, 
provided the service department is not 
required to service an unusually large 
number of models. It stands to reason 
of course that the manufacturer who is 
concentrating on a few models can insti- 
tute a flat rate plan to greater advantage 
than the manufacturer who is burdened 
with a great variety of chassis. The big 
thought underlying the flat rate plan is 
that it gives the customer an idea as to 
what the job will cost before the repair 
is started. 


Service Manager Should be Consulted 


The point was also brought out promi- 
nently that the service manager should be 
consulted in the design of a new product, 
and not ignored as is usually the case. 
Ordinarily the service manager is called 
upon to take care of mistakes which 
could have been rectified in the first 
place, had the Service Department been 
given an opportunity to work in closer 
harmony with the designing department. 
Too much avoidable service work is done 
at great expense by the Service Depart- 
ment which could have been entirely elim- 
inated had the service manager been in 
closer contact with the designing and 
production departments. 

As anticipated, no solution was found 
for the pirate parts problem, which was 
discussed frequently throughout the ses- 
sion. It seemed to crop up repeatedly. 
The only solution seems to be a revision 
of parts prices by the factories and parts 
manufacturers. It was also suggested 
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that parts and components be trade- 
marked whenever possible, but as one 
speaker pointed out, the owner does not 
buy the substitute parts, nor does he see 
them in the majority of cases, therefore 
the dealer must be educated and sold on 
the idea of using genuine parts. 

The meeting unanimously condemned 
the practice of some dealers of adding 
from 10 to 40 per cent to the price of 
parts for handling charges. This subject 
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created considerable discussion, but again 
the only solution is for the factory to put 
a stop to this practice. 

This year’s meeting produced more 
animated discussions and frank expres- 
sions of opinions than any so far held by 
service managers. We are sure that every 
service manager who attended had a mes- 
sage to take back home with him or has 
formulated in his mind plans which will 
be of inestimable value to the factory. 
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The factory officials in so many cases are 
fully aware of the changing conditions 
affecting the automotive industry. Many 
have not as yet, however, appreciated the 
need for giving this service problem a 
greater degree of attention. We suggest 
that the service manager be given every 
opportunity by the factory to lay his 
cards upon the table. It will be of benefit 
to the factory as well as to the industry 
as a whole. 








Are You Looking for Information 
in the Exporting Business ? 


How the Newly Created Automotive Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Will Assist American Manufacturers in 
Exporting Motor Truck and Passenger Cars 


By GORDON LEE, Chief of the Automotive Division 


HE Automotive Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce takes a position 
‘analogous to that of an export 
sales manager who has as his problem 
the disposal of a certain percentage of all 
the products of the various automotive 
producing groups of this country in all 
countries outside of the United States. 
For his facilities he has an overseas force 
of over 600 men to cover 110 different 
countries and what he has to sell is the 
range and variety of automotive products 
manufactured in this country. 

During the peak load of production in 
1920, approximately 7% per cent of the 
output of the passenger car and motor 
truck manufacturers of this country was 
exported. With a slowing-up of sales in 
domestic markets, natural interest was 
created in the possibilities overseas of an 
outlet for the normal productive capacity 
for the factories of this country. 

A survey by the Automotive Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has pointed the way to a goal 
of exporting 15 per cent of the total pro- 
ductive capacity to act as a takeup of the 
decreased consumption in domestic sales. 
Coupled with a survey of the require- 
ments of the industry of this country and 
what the Government can do through its 
Commodity Divisions, recently established 
for the specific purpose of furthering our 
foreign trade interests, the following rep- 
resents the conception of our problems 
and the steps to be taken to maintain 
American automotive supremacy in the 
markets of the world. 


Serving the Industry 


The automobile industry paid in 1920, 
in federal taxes alone, the sum of $148,- 


720,800, or enough to cover the Federal, 
Judicial, Congressional and Executive ex- 
penses, as well as the Department of 
Interior, Commerce, Treasury, Justice, 
Labor and Agriculture, plus the expenses 
of the entire Diplomatic and Consular 
Service. 

In return, the American manufacturer 
of motor vehicles can reasonably expect 
to have the Government stand behind him 
when he goes out to hold his own in for- 
eign markets where he hardly could sur- 
vive the competition of a well organized 
and government supported foreign indus- 
try. 

Most manufacturers have not the means 
of maintaining an organization securing 
for them all the information they need to 
compete abroad, or the past experience ta 
guide them. Thus the Government is giv- 
en an opportunity to be of actual help to 
the industry. In the endeavor to be of as- 
sistance, it has created the Automotive 
Division, at the head of which are men 
whose sole aim is “serving the industry.” 

The Automotive Division, while acting 
as a clearing house for information, also 
represents the industry whenever it is 
threatened by adverse foreign interests. 


Safeguarding the Industry’s Interests 


It has happened in the past and will 
happen more frequently in the future with 
the increasing competition, that foreign 
automotive interests will try to protect 
themselves by influencing their Govern- 
ment to erect highly protective tariff 
walls, or issue vehicle regulations to ex- 
clude American products from the mar- 
kets, or take such other steps as to give 
them an advantage over our own manu- 
facturers and exporters. The Automotive 
Division immediately takes steps to over- 


come such discriminatory legislation 
through diplomatic channels and trade re- 
lations and further by lining up the inter- 
ested trade associations and individual 
manufacturers to combined action. 


Getting the Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


Although the Division is headed by ex- 
perts in the automotive line, the first move 
of the Division was “getting the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint;” conferences with 
trade associations and with individual 
manufacturers were initiated by means of 
which the Division could ascertain what 
services the industry most urgently calls 
for; some trade associations have further- 
more been induced to appoint committees 
for the purpose of establishing a closer 
contact between the bodies they represent 
and‘this Division. 

Trade Associations with which the 
Division has been in touch and which have 
established such committees are: 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; 

The Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; 

The Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associa- 
tion. 

Similar arrangements are contemplated 
with the following: 

Society of Automotive Engineers; 

Trailer Manufacturers’ Association; 

Automotive Equipment Association; 

Motorcycle and Allied Trades Associa- 
tion. 

An illustration of the business man’s in- 
fluence in the newly organized Automo- 
tive: Division is the classification of our 
automotive .exports from the United 
States by number, value and countries, 
into three price groups for motor cars and 
three tonnage groups for motor trucks. 
This arrangement will enable the Automo- 
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tive Division to analyze the export figures 
and point out to the manufacturer the 
number and value of vehicles exported 
which are of the same classification as the 
ones he is producing and when compared 
with the exports of competing Automo- 
tive nations will form the basis for a de- 
ductive analysis to determine foreign com- 
petition and the trend of overseas markets. 


Securing Information 


A special automotive Trade Commis- 
sioner is now enroute to the Far East, 
Straits Settlements and India, solely in the 
interest of the automotive industry, who 
will not only make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the country but also make pro- 
visions for a steady flow of information 
through resident correspondents.  Ulti- 
mately the principal countries of the 
world will be covered in similar fashion. 

All foreign agents of the Department 
of Commerce, the Trade Commissioners 
and Commercial Attaches, co-operate with 
the Automotive Division. 

Including the agents of the State De- 
partment, the Consuls abroad, six hun- 
dred men are thus available for securing 
the information and to carry on the in- 
vestigations the Division asks for. 

Questionnaires are being prepared in 
the Division covering,— 


(a) Thedata which these United States 
agents abroad will report every month, 
so that the Division may be regularly and 
automatically informed of all the changes 
taking place in foreign markets. 


(b) Items in which the Division is to be 
informed in order to complete its refer- 
ence files: this information will be con- 
densed in manual form. 


(c) Trade lists, giving the names of 
dealers in automotive products and banks 
handling automotive paper. 


Any happenings abroad requiring quick 
action will be immediately conmsnunicated 
to the Division by cable. 

The Division is subscribing to automo- 
tive publications of foreign countries, 
which supply additional information, to- 
gether with what is being clipped from 
trade papers in the Research Division of 
the Bureau, covering the principal publi- 
cations of the world. 


Digesting Information 


All incoming information is carefully 
scrutinized as to its accuracy and useful- 
ness, analyzed, put into shape for publica- 
tion and communication, and filed for 
ready reference. 

Reports from abroad are analyzed, tab- 
ulated if necessary, and presented to the 
trade in the most intelligible form. 

The research files are arranged by sub- 
jects on a geographical basis including 110 
countries, starting with Abyssinia and in- 
cluding Venezuela. 

The Division is endeavoring to act as a 
clearing house for all incoming and out- 
going automotive information: all auto- 
motive inquiries will be transmitted to the 
Division and answers to questions per- 
taining to automotive products and ad- 
dressed directly to the Commerce or State 
Departments’ agents abroad, shall in the 
future pass through the Automotive 
Division. 


Disseminating Information 


The channels through which informa- 
tion is being distributed are: 

(a) Correspondence (answers to speci- 
fic inquiries.) 

(b) Automotive “Trade Lists,” which 
are forwarded upon request but not to be 
published. Up to now, these lists have 
the name, address, relative size and com- 
mercial classification (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, retailer, etc.) of the dealer. As 
the lists were not all up to date, most 
manufacturers considered them useless. 
The Automotive Division has suggested 
and outlined new lists to be filled out and 


kept up to date by monthly supplements. | 


These new lists contain the following 
headings: country: city: dealers in auto- 
motive products: name, address, relative 
size, commercial classification, nationality, 
makes of cars handled, selling organiza- 
tion (nature of organization and subdeal- 
ers), storage facilities (nature of facilities 
and how many cars can be stored), serv- 
ice facilities (the nature of facilities and 
number of employes), side lines (other 
products handled and commercial enter- 
prises which the dealer is engaged in); 
banks handling automotive paper (those 
equipped and willing to satisfactorily 
finance automotive shipments from the 
United States): name of bank, relative 
size, address, capitalization, branches. 
These lists, although they most likely 
shall not give as many names as the old 
ones, will prove of greater value, as they 
include what a manufacturer wants to 
know for the selection of prospective deal- 
ers and give an actual picture of the 
situation. 

(c) “Confidential Circulars,’ informing 
manufacturers whose names are on the 
“Exporters’ Index” of confidential news 
items and trade opportunities. 

(d) ‘Press Releases” sent to Trade As- 
sociations and to the Press and containing 
news of immediate interest to the public. 

(e) “Commerce Reports.” The Divi- 
sion will endeavor to have embodied in 
this publication every week articles and 
news items referring to automotive ex- 
port conditions and giving a deductive 
analysis of competitive sales factors and 
obstacles. 

(f) Interviews with press representa- 
tives and data furnished to them upon 
request. 

(g) Foreign Trade Manual—The Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
has gotten up an outline of such a man- 
ual, which, however, could not be de- 
veloped as it was planned, and has been 
turned over to this Division for keeping 
it current: Information which will be em- 
bodied in it shall be accessible in the files 
of the Division to the entire industry 
listed on the “Exporters’ Index.” 


Information Sought 


The Division is endeavoring to build up 
a “Research File” arranged by countries 
and covering the points indicated in the 
following outline of “Filing System of the 
Automotive Division,” showing subjects 
attempted to be covered in 110 countries 
beginning with Abyssinia and ending with 
Venezuela. ; 

The Automotive Division, according to 
its functions, consists of three branches: 
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(1) Administration: organization (work 
reports); contact {receiving vig. 
tors); ' correspondence (including 
correspondence files). 

(2) Publicity: Confidential communica. 
tions to manufacturers on “Export. 
ers’ Index;” release of new sheets 
to trade associations and press; 
articles for Commerce Reports, 

(3) Research: analysis and abstraction 
of incoming reports; preparation of 
sheets for the Foreign Trade Man. 
ual; building up of research files; 
preparation of material requested jn 
co-operation with the Research Dj- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and _ other 
branches of the Government, such 
as State Department, Federal 
Trade Commission and War De. 
partment. 


Industry’s Point of Contact 


We want the entire automotive indus- 
try to feel that the Automotive Division 
is their point of contact with all of the 
departmental activities of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
Automotive Division will, through co-op- 
erative arrangements with the Tariff Divi- 
sion, supply foreign tariffs information as 
to rates of duty in force in all foreign 
countries, customs regulations, require- 
ments as to shipping documents, marking, 
etc., and similarly deal with the various 
phases of transportation problems by 
means of the technical Division of Trans- 
portation, the facilities of which are at our 
disposal. 

We can further offer the co-operative 
facilities of commercial laws, giving rules 
governing commercial transactions in for- 
eign countries, incorporation and taxation 
of foreign companies, court procedure, 
collection of accounts as well as practices 
and regulations governing the general 
conduct of all commercial transactions be- 
tween automotive producer in this coun- 
try and the dealers and importers in for- 
eign countries from a legal standpoint. A 
simple example of a case falling in the 
scope of the information is as follows: 

Art. 26 of the French Code-duRoute 
regulating the marketing of foreign type 
automobiles requires the accrediting of 
the manufacturers’ representative to the 
French Minister of Public Works. What 
is the law’s requirement as to nationality 
of the representative? 

Following a long established govern- 
mental policy of making no discrimination 
in giving information to American firms, 
it is urgently recommended that every 
manufacturer become listed on the “Ex- 
porters’ Index,” because until a firm has 
satisfied the requirements of Form 57 of 
this Bureau and established the fact that 
they are an American firm founded upon 
American ideals, and manufacturing 
American products, we are not in a posi- 
tion to supply confidential information but 
can only give such general information as 
is embodied in Commerce Reports and 
special bulletins of a general nature. 





Don’t forget the 1922 
Motor Truck Show! 
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Lubrication an Important Factor 


ORE and more .the automotive industry 
M must realize that the lack of proper lubrica- 

tion is responsible for the great amount of 
unnecessary service work that must be performed 
yearly on the 10,000,000 motor vehicles in this coun- 
try. Eighty per cent of the repair work done by 
the prominent truck company is caused, according 
to the factory service manager, by rank careless- 
ness in failing to keep the vital parts of the truck 
lubricated, and because nuts and bolts are not 
kept tight. 

Unquestionably the fault lies entirely with the 
owner or those in charge of the vehicle. On the. 
contrary, however, is this not a problem which 
directly affects the dealer? And, furthermore, 
would it not pay the dealer handsomely if he were 
to institute an oiling service in connection with his 
service station? We certainly think it would. 

Just what happened in the case of a large whole- 
sale house that used a number of trucks is told 
elsewhere in this issue. It tells how the dealer 
started an oiling service and—it’s a paying prop- 
osition. 

The job of systematically lubricating the truck 
deserves the attention of someone who is responsi- 
ble. It is not a job that can safely be entrusted to 
the average truck operator. Although looked upon 
as unimportant or menial work, upon the careful 
execution of it largely depends the life of the vehicle. 





The 1922 Motor Truck Show 


N view of the fact that there will be no National 
| Motor Truck Show either in New York or 

Chicago, it has been decided to hold the 1922 
Motor Truck Show within the covers of the Jan- 
uary issue of COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL. 

Suppose the national shows were held this year, 
we doubt if many dealers would be able to attend. 
The fact of the matter is that the dealer is too busy 
this year to be able to afford a trip to the show. 
He would greatly prefer to have the show brought 
to him, and that is just what the January issue of 
the COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL will do. In 
the January issue the dealer will find the displays 
of the most representative firms in the industry— 
real show displays. From this issue the dealer will 
be able to learn who's who and what’s what. 

In the January issue we will have show space 


sections in which the manufacturers will exhibit 
trucks, units, equipment, bodies and such accesso- 
ries especially designed for trucks. A number of 
special merchandising articles are being prepared 
for this issue, which will be of special value to the 
dealer at this time. The dealer will find a lot of 
good information in the January number that will 
help him do a bigger business next year. The trend 
of design will be thoroughly analyzed and discussed, 
showing the dealer what has taken place and what 
will take place in the next twelve months. 





Service and Pirate Parts 


N our last issue we commented on the pirate 
| parts situation, particularly in view of the fact 

that this subject came up for discussion at the 
Service Managers’ Convention. According to ex- 
pectations, this body did not find a solution to the 
problem. Many helpful suggestions were made— 
such as stamping the individual parts wherever 
possible; educational propaganda directed at the 
repairman and the owner, etc. But as pointed out 
by some, the cost of doing these things in most 
instances would be prohibitive. 

The condition which service men deplore the 
most, however, is the dumping of rejected pro- 
duction parts into the service department to be 
used ultimately in repairing the very vehicles for 
which they were rejected. Furthermore, some 
parts which were rejected by the truck manufac- 
turer would be resold by the parts manufacturer 
to outside concerns who in turn sell them to serv- 
ice stations and repair shops. 

Such a condition cannot be tolerated and little 
wonder that the service managers saw fit to give 
vent to their feelings. The service manager can- 
not be held responsible for such practices. He is 
usually the individual who is criticised, however, 
for the poor service resulting from innumerable 
causes beyond his control, and in too many in- 
stances is obliged to execute the orders of the man 
higher up. It is regrettable that such conditions 
exist. However, in time, such practices will be dis- 
continued as the industry is fast learning that serv- 
ice is one of the most important elements which the 
industry has to consider seriously. Most every 
truck manufacturer realizes that service is one of 
his greatest problems, and the policies referred to, 
if continued, will certainly not help to solve the 
service problem. 
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Pneumatics Undergo More 
Reductions 


Another reduction in tires and tubes 
which apparently swept the greater part 
of the rubber industry took place during 
the first three weeks of November. The 
reductions were remarkable in the face 
of the fact that crude rubber has not 
dropped in price to any appreciable ex- 
tent, and fabric is still steady. The opin- 
ion has been expressed in the trade that 
the winter and spring may even see an 
increase in the price of rubber and fabric. 


The reductions range from 10 to 20 
per cent, the cord tires making the great- 


est drop. A 30 per cent reduction on 3% 
and 4 in. straight side cords is announced 
by Goodyear. 





Electric Vehicle Men to Hold 
Monthly Meetings 


Transportation engineers and dealers of 
electric vehicles gathered December 2 at 
a conference held under the auspices of 
the Automobile Bureau of the New York 
Edison Co., 44 W. 27th St. Speeches 
of an instructive character were given by 
several well-known figures in the electric 
vehicle industry. This was the first of 
a series of meetings to be held monthly. 


Cincinnati Stages Successful 
Show 


Exhibits representing an outlay of a 
million and a quarter dollars constituted 
the first annual commercial car and acces- 
sories show of the Cincinnati Automotive 
Trades Association held at the Music Hal} 
November 26 to December 3. The truck 
exhibit was particularly good, and may 
be the means of stimulating much truck 
business in Cincinnati. 


Credit for the success and completeness 
of the exhibit is due to the untiring effort 
of Roy A. Faulkner, president of the 
ay ae ae 








SHOWS 

January 7 to 14, 1922—New York, N. Y. An- 
hual Automobile Show of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, at 
Grand Central Palace. Passenger Cars and 
Accessories. 

January 9 to 14, 1922—New York, N. Y. First 
annual show of the Automobile Body 
Builders’ Association, 12th Regt. Armory. 
Exhibit of Commercial and Passenger Car 

odies. R. D. Mitchell, Sec., 4106 Wool- 
worth Bldg. 

January 9 to 20, 1922—New York, N. Y. First 
Annual Retail Dealers’ Auto Equipment 
Show, at Hotel Imperial, auspices of Na- 
tional Retail Merchants’ and Buyers’ Assn. 
Accessories and Automobile Clothing. 
George T. Keen, Sec., Hotel Imperial. 

January 14 to 21, 1922—Buffalo, N. Y. 19th 
annual show at 74th Regt. Armory, aus- 
pices of Buffalo Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 

January 19 to 25, 1922—Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual Automobile Show of the Milwaukee 
Automotive Dealers’ Assn., Auditorium 
(100,000 sq. ft.). Passenger Cars, Trucks 
and Accessories. Bart J. Ruddle, 316 
Brumler Bldg. 

January 23 to 30, 1922—Portiand, Ore. 13th 
Annual Show of Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 
of Portland, Auditorium (60,000 sq. ft.). 
Passenger Cars, Trucks and Accessories. 
Ralph J. Staehl, Mgr., 525 Henry Bldg. 

January 28 to February 4, 1922—Chicago, Ill. 
Annual Automobile Show of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, at the 
Coliseum. 


January 30 to February 4, 1922—Minneapo- 
lis, inn. National Tractor Show, held 
annually. 


January 30 to February 4, 1922—London, 
Ont., Canada. Second Annual National Mo- 
tor Show of Western Ontario, Armory and 
temporary buildings, auspices of Automo- 
tive Retailers’ Assn., London, Ont. Passen- 
ger Cars, Trucks, Tractors, Accessories, 
Motorcycles and Bicycles. Kirby, 
Tecumseh Hotel. 

February, 1922 (tentative date)—Madison, 
Wis. Ninth Annual Show of the Automo- 
tive Dealer Division, Assn. of Commerce. 
Passenger Cars, Trucks and Accessories. 
Don W. Mowry, Cartwell Bldg. 

February 3 to 10, 1922—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fifteenth Annual Automobile Show, aus- 
pices of Minneapolis Auto Trade Assn. 
Passenger Cars, Trucks and_ Accessories. 
W. R. Wilmot, 709 Andrus Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

February 6 to 9, 1922—Scranton, Pa. Annual 
Truck Show, under the auspices of the 
Scranton Motor Trades Assn., Armory 
(50,000 sq. ft.). Hugh B. Andrews, Megr., 
411 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Februa 6 to 11, ee Canada. 
Secon Annual Automotive quipment 
Show, auspices of Western Canada Auto- 
motive uipment Assn., Board of Trade 
Bidg., Auditorium. W. L. Williams, New 
Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg. 

February 11 to 18, 1922—Allentown, Pa. 
Annual Truck Show of Lehigh Valley Auto 
Trade Assn. W. Brooks, Secy., 1014 
Hamilton St. 








Coming Events 





February 11 to 18, 1922—San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth Pacific Automobile Show, auspices 
of Motor Car Dealers’ Assn. of San Fran- 
cisco, at Exposition Auditorium (70,000 sq. 
ft.). Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors and 
Accessories. G. A. Wahlgreen, 215 Hum- 
bolt Bank Bldg., Mgr. 

February 11 to 18, 1922—Atlanta, Ga. Sec- 
ond Annual Great Southern Automobile 
Show, auspices of Atlanta Automobile 
Assn., Auditorium Armory. Passenger 
Cars, Trucks and Accessories. Virgil W. 
Shepard, 305 Connolly Bldg., Show Mgr. 

February 11 to 18, 1922—Kansas City, Mo. 
Annual Automobile Show of the Kansas 
City Motor Car Dealers’ Association, at 
the Overland Bldg. E. E. Peake, Sec., 
1019 Gloyd Bldg. 

February 14 to 17, 1922—Philadelphia, Pa. 
21st Annual Exhibit and Convention of the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Assn., Inc., at the Commercial 
Museum. Automobile Accessories, _ etc. 
Sharon E. Jones, Sec., 1314 Fulton Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

February 18 to 25, 1922—Albany, N. Y. 13th 
Annual Show, auspices Albany Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn., at State Armory. Pas- 
senger Cars, Trucks and Accessories. J. 
B. Wood, Secy., 28 Howard St. 

February 18 to 28, 1922, San Bernardino, 
Calif. Automobile exhibit at the 12th An- 
nual Orange Show, in tents (32,000 sq. ft.). 
Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Ac- 
cessories. Royal H. Mack, Mgr., Chamber 
of Commerce. 

February 20 to 25, 1922—Duluth, Minn. Sev- 
enth Annual Show of Duluth Auto Trade 
Assn., Duluth Armory Bldg. (70,000 sq. 
ft.) Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors and 
Accessories. 

February 20 to 25, 1922—Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Tenth Annual Black Hills. Auto Show of 
the Deadwood Business Club, Auditorium. 
Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Ac- 
cessories. 

February 27 to March 2, 1922—Bethliehem, 
Pa. Seventh Annual Truck Show of Beth- 
lehem Auto Trade Assn., Coliseum. Trucks, 
Tractors and Accessories. J. L. Elliott, 
Megr., 1308 Norway PI. 

February 27 to March 4, 1922—Portland, Me. 
Automobile Show, auspices of Portland 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn., Portland Ex- 

* position Bldg. Passenger Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors and Accessories. Howard B. 
Chandler, Mer., 3 Park Ave. 

February 28 to March 4, 1922—Wichita, Kan. 
Third Annual Show of the Wichita Motor 
Trade Assn., at Wichita Exposition Bldg. 
(100,000 sq. ft.). Passenger Cars, Trucks 
and Accessories. Guy H. Johnson, Secy., 
P. O. Box 372. 

March 6 to 11, 1922—Indianapolis, Ind. 24th 
Semi-annual Show of the _ Indianapolis 
Auto Trade Assn., Auto Show Building 
(85,000 sq. ft.). Passenger Cars, Trucks 
and Accessories. John Orman, Mgr., 
338 N. Delaware St. 


March 6 to 11, 1922—Nashville, Tenn. Auto- 
mobile Show of the Nashville Automobile 
Trade Assn., Hippodrome or Page Garage. 
Passenger Cars, Trucks and Accessories. 
Allen F. Parkes, chairman, Packard Nash- 
ville Motor Co. 

March 6 to 11, 1922—St. Joseph, Mo. 8th, 
Annual Show of St. Joseph Automobile 
Show Assn., Auditorium (90,000 sq. ft.). 
Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Ac- 
cessories. R. S. Trachsel, Secy., 305 S. 
8th St. 

March 11 to 18, 1922—Newark, N. J. 14th 
Annual Show at the First Kegt. Armory 
(60,000 sq. ft.). Passenger Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors and Accessories. Clyde E. Hol- 
gate, Mer., 343 High St. 

March 11 to 18, 1922—Boston, Mass. Twen- 
tieth Annual Automobile Show of the Bos- 
ton Automobile Dealers’ Assn., Inc. & 
Boston Commercial Motor Vehicle Assn., 
Inc., Mechanics Bldg. (125,000 sq. ft.). Pas- 
senger cars, Trucks, Tractors and <Acces- 
sories. Chester I. Campbell, Mgr., 5 Park 


Sq. 

March 11 to 18, 1922—Bronx, N. Y. Bronx 
County Automobile Show, at 105th Field 
Artillery Armory, 166th St. and Franklin 
Ave. Passenger Cars, Trucks and <Acces- 
sories. H. G. Stiles, Mgr., 2483 Tiebout 
Ave., Bronx. 

March 13 to 18, 1922—Omaha, Neb. 17th An- 
nual Show of Omaha Auto Trade Assn., 
Omaha Auditorium. Passenger Cars, 
Trucks and Accessories. A. B. Waugh, 
2051 Farnam St., Show Mgr. 

March 22 to 26, 1922—Ann Arbor, Mich. 3d 
Annual Show of Washtenaw County Auto 
Dealers’ Assn., Coliseum (20,000 sq. ft.). 
Passenger Cars, Trucks and Accessories. 

H. Alber, Megr., care of Ann Arbor 
Garage. 

March 27 to April 1, 1922—Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 6th Annual Show of the Oklahoma 
City Motor Car Dealers’ Assn., at New 
Coliseum. Passenger Cars, Trucks and 
Accessories. Edgar T. Bell, Secy., 403 Ok- 
lahoman Bldg. 





CONVENTIONS 


Chicago, Ill., January 17 to 20, 1922—Annual 
Convention and Exhibit of the American 
Road Builders’ Assn., at the Coliseum. Ad- 
dress Sec., 11 Waverly Pl., New York City. 

Chicago, Ill., January 30 to 31, 1922—Fifth 
Annual Convention of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn., La Salle Hotel. 

Chicago, Ill., January 31 to February 4, 1922 
—Annual Convention of the Automotive 
— Service Assn., at the Hotel La- 

alle. 

New York, N. Y., January, 1922—Final Meet- 
ing of the Automotive Wood Wheel Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. 

New York, N. Y., January 9, 1922—Old Tim- 
ers’ Club Dinner, ‘“‘S. S. Flotilla.” Address 
Gregory Flynn, Chairman, 25 West 43d St. 
New York City. 

New York, N. Y., January 10 to 13, 1922— 
Annual Meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, Engineering Society Bldg. 

Trenton, N. J., May, 1922—Annual Conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Automotive Trade 
Assn. H. S. Moore, Sec.-Treas., Trenton. 
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New Prices and New Models Are 
Still Being Announced 


EVERAL announcements of new 

models accompany the reductions 

in prices made public in the last 

few weeks. Reductions are being 
made in anticipation of spring business 
and seems to average the same through- 
out the industry with a few exceptions. 

The 1922 shows will give dealers and 
manufacturers an opportunity to feature 
recent reductions in truck prices. There 
js a general opinion in the trade that au- 
tomobile shows are going to be of great 
value in moving the sale of commercial 
vehicles. 
Reductions by Diamond T 
Six models of the Diamond T Motor 

Car Co., of Chicago, has been reduced. 
The reductions average about 6.6 per cent 
on the smaller models and 5 per cent on 
the larger ones. New prices can be found 
in the Specification .Tables. 


Gramm-Bernstein Announces New 
Schedule 

The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck 
Co., of Lima, O., has announced reduc- 
tions on seven Pioneer truck models. The 
company also made a reduction on all 
its models in September, 1921. See Speci- 
fication Tables for new prices. 


All Luedinghaus Trucks Reduced 

All truck models of the Luedinghaus 
Espenschied Wagon Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
have dropped in price, according to an 
announcement from the factory. Sub- 
stancial reductions have been made on 
the Model C, 1 ton; Model W, 1% ton; 
Model K, 2 ton and Model K-LS, 2 ton. 


Signal Introduces New Models 

Coincident with the announcement of 
a reduction on all its truck models, the 
Signal Motor Truck Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., announces two new models in the 
medium weight class. The new products 
consist of a 2%4 ton, Model JL, selling 
for $3015, and a 3% ton, Model ML, 
price $3975.50. Prices on other models 
can be found in the Specification Tables. 


Reductions by Standard 
The Standard Motor Truck Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., has reduced prices on its 
entire line. The 114-ton Model is down 
$200, while the 5-ton truck at $4400 is 
$850 under the old price. Other models 
are reduced proportionately. 


A $500 Reduction by Witt Will 
A 6.5 per cent reduction is announced 
by the Witt Will Co., Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on its 2-ton truck Model P. 
The new price is $2750. 


Young Also Reduces Prices 
All three models of the Young Motor 
Truck Co., of Euclid, O., have undergone 
a decrease in price. The models are 
known as the 1 ton, the 2 ton and the 3%4 
ton. New prices are recorded in the 
Specification Tables. 


New Prices January First for Yellow Cab 
The Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co., 
hicago, has announced a change in the 


price of its taxicabs, effective January 1, 
1922. The net reduction is from $2600 
to $2200 for large fleet orders. Prices on 
extra equipment have also been reduced, 
and in a number of cases certain extras 
have become standard equipment. The 
reduction is due to increased volume. of 
business and facilities for producing more 
cabs. 





Report on Automotive Indus- 
try During October 


Sales of parts and equipment by ap- 
proximately three hundred representative 
manufacturers selling to the principal car 
and truck makers fell 5 per cent during 
October. At the same time the total 
amount of notes outstanding dropped a 
little less than 6 per cent. 

These are the two main features of the 
official monthly survey made public by 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Credit managers and financial execu- 
tives who contributed the figures and re- 
ports from which this monthy chart of 
conditions is plotted, commented on the 
fact that in view of the normal seasonal 
conditions during October the figures are 
not at all surprising. The concensus of 
opinion seems to be that the improve- 
ment will be steady, fundamental and 
hence somewhat gradual. 

The figures for the last nine months 
are: 

Comparative Figures for 1921 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Month Change* Changet Changet 
February. 66.15 Inc. 17.07 Dec. 39.08 Inc. 
March ...93.30Inc. 16.57 Dec. 16.38 Dec. 
April ....32.93Ine. 4.49 Dec. 5.94 Inc. 
May ..00.13 Inc. 15.64 Dec. 16.77 Dec. 
June ..15.19 Dec. 4.79Inc. 10.37 Dec. 
Cl ee 1.68 Inc. 10.79Inc. 7.90 Dec. 
August .. 1.31 Inc. 17.06Dec. 5.30 Dec. 
September. 1.09 Dec. 00.22Inc. 5.24 Inc. 
October .. 4.70Dec. 3.54Inc. 5.82 Dec. 


*Purchases of parts, units, equipment, etc., 
by automobile passenger car and motor truck 
makers from 300 parts and accessory manu- 
facturers by months—per cent change. 

{Totals of notes outstanding—per cent 
change. 

{Totals of past due accounts reported— 
per cent change. 





Timely Topics to be Discussed at 
the 1922 Motor Truck Show 


Aside from the regular exhibit, 
which in itself will be of utmost 
value to you, important subjects 
bearing on prospects for 1922, 
trend of design, analysis of types, 
etc., will be discussed at this 
show. Don’t fai] to attend. Get 
the January CCJ and you will be 
atthe show. Save time, money 
and effort with the same result. 
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Are You Scrapping Obsolete 
Merchandising Methods? 


Members of the National Association 
of Motor Truck Sales Managers who at- 
tended the annual meeting in Detroit, Dec- 
ember 2d, heard one of the most construc- 
tive programs ever given at the sessions of 
this organization. Two speakers, C. W. 
Treadwell, manager of sales instruction of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., and 
Gordon Lee, chief of the Automotive Div- 
ision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, of Washington, D. C., were 
the speakers at the morning session. 

Mr. Treadwell outlined sales methods 
used by his company which are directly 
applicable to the merchandising of motor 
trucks, methods which have gotten con- 
crete, profit making results and which 
those members who were present will be 
only too glad to adapt to their several 
needs. Mr. Treadwell stated that the 
Burroughs: Company has found that many 
of their old methods are now outworn 
and not equal to the sales necessities of 
this high-power day, and they have not 
hesitated to scrap the old ways and adopt 
newer and better methods to get results. 

He counciled the motor truck manufac- 
turers to seek out the out-of-date methods 
in their own organizations and not to be 
afraid to scrap them in favor of newer and 
more result-getting means. 

Mr. Lee’s talk was wholly along the 
line of what the motor truck mazufac- 
turers may expect in the future from his 
department in the way of helping them to 
build up export business. Details of the 
Automotive Division of the Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce are 
given on page 21. Unlike former red 
tape government bureaus, Mr. Lee’s 
bureau has gone to the very funda- 
mentals on helping the manufacturer and 
the “samples” he showed the sales man- 
agers of how this department had already 
co-operated with export manufacturers in 
automotive lines were such that wide 
vistas of profit in export business were 
opened to the men who are responsible for 
selling the output of the truck factories. 

Among some of the strong points Mr. 
Lee brought out were that Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa were all in the 
market for motor truck equipment today, 
and that they and other foreign countries 
favor American motor trucks as they have 

seen how much better the American truck 
is serviced after it reaches the consumer. 
He emphasized this point as being a big 
sales asset. He stated that foreign com- 
petition in the export market was not to 
be feared as the foreign makers can’t 
supply the demand that must be met. 
Fiat, he stated, will not manufacture any 
trucks this year. 

At the afternoon business session of the 
association three directors were elected, 
Messrs. C. J. Helm of Acme Motor Truck 
Co., and A. C. Burch of Clydesdale Motor 
Truck Co., succeeding themselves on the 
directorate, and C. J. Costello of United 
States Motor Truck Co., being named as 
a new member of the board. 

Officers will be named at a meeting of 
the board to be held soon. 

The association has some very extensive 
plans for extending sales promotion efforts 
during the coming year. 
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Dealers Band Together in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania now has a state dealers’ 
asscciation. Automobile representatives 
from al] parts of the Keystone State as- 
sembled in conference at the State Capitol 
Building, Harrisburg, November 9 and 
10, and organized the Pennsylvania Au- 
tomotive Dealers’ Association, with a 
charter membership of over 250, over 
$6000 in the treasury, and a working staff 
of officials who have been noted for their 
activity in promoting betterment in the 
automobile industry. 

For an organization conference, the 
meeting could not be surpassed. Ex- 
cellent speeches were made by Harry G. 
Moock, manager of the N. A. D. A; 
Wayne Hearne, Alfred Reeves, manager 
of the N. A. C.-C.; Hatry Meixell, Jr., 
also of the National Chamber; Neal 
Adair, of Motor World, and A. V. Com- 
ings, of the CHILTON publications. 

George G. McFarland, president of the 
Harrisburg Motor Car Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, was elected president of the state 
organization, and Mr. McFarland’s record 
of achievement in the past augurs well 
for the success of the state body under 
his leadership. 

J. B. Arbuckle, of Erie, was named vice 
president; E. A. Clark, of York, was 
elected treasurer, and Roy Schreiner, of 
Lancaster, was named temporary secre- 
tary to act until a paid manager-secretary 
can be secured. These officers, and the 
following constitute board of directors: 

Messrs. Albert E. Maltby, Philadelphia; 
E. T. Satchell, Allentown; T. F. Dunn, 
Pittsburgh; J. M. Kullbach, Reading; 
George S. Bray, Wilkes-Barre; J. G. 
Adams, Uniontown; O. R. Conrad, Scran- 
ton; J. E. Love, Butler; E. C. Davis, 
Sharon; H. H. Harkins, Lebanon, and 
W. U. Mussina, Williamsport. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion will consist of Messrs. McFarland, 
Arbuckle, Maltby, Clark and Conrad. 

Harry Schroeder, of Lancaster, was ap- 
pointed financial secretary. 





Dealers of Indiana in Annual 
Conference 


Many excellent discussions on vital au- 
tomotive problems marked the first annual 
meeting of the Indiana Automotive Trade 
Association held at Indianapolis, Ind., No- 
vember 16. Dealers brought to the con- 
vention a sane outlook for the future of 
the business, attesting to the indispensabil- 
ity of hard work to put the industry back 
on its feet. 

The general election of officers resulted 
as follows: N. H. Cartinhour, president; 
J. Cooper Props, Muncie, first vice presi- 
dent; M. D. Laughlin, Gary, second vice 
president; J. F. Frohbieter, Evansville, 
treasurer, and Lynn Shaw, Indianapolis, 
secretary-manager. Directors are: M. 
T. Johnson, Vincennes; J. T. J. Graves, 
Salem; A. T. Griffith, Columbus; W. E. 
Robinson, Terre Haute; Fred Bethard, 
Richmond; Walter Duckwell, Nobles- 
ville; R. W. Wallace, Lafayette; F. W. 
Kelsey, Huntington; W. S. Becker, Ft. 
Wayne, and William Nichols, South Bend. 
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Automotive Industry Well 
Represented in Good 
Roads Show 


All of the initial 40,000 square feet of 
space for the forthcoming Thirteenth Na- 
tional Good Roads Show to be held at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., January 16 
to 20 next, under the auspices of the 
American Road _ Builders’ Association, 
having been reserved by 86 exhibitors at 
the first drawing in October, the officials 
in charge have arranged for about 20,000 
square feet of additional space to care 
for a waiting list of about 50 firms not 
yet accommodated. Arrangements have 
been made by E. L. Powers, secretary, 
for about 12,000 square feet of space in 
the balcony of the Coliseum and 8000 to 
10,000 more square feet in two buildings 
adjoining the Coliseum Annex on the 
south. 


Diagrams showing the new space were 
sent to prospective exhibitors during the 
past few days. There were 144 exhibitors 
at the show last year, and the indica- 
tions are that the number this year will 
approach nearer the 200 mark. The show 
last year also broke all records for at- 
tendance. It is expected that the at- 
tendance this year will be even greater. 


Among the firms who reserved space 
at the October drawing were the fol- 
lowing concerns connected with the mo- 
tor vehicle industry: Atterbury Motor 
Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa.; Baldwin Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Clark Tructractor Co., 
Buchanan, Mich.; Electrical & Specialty 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill.; Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis.; Heil 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Holt Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; International Motor Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Jennings Automatic 
Dump Body, Inc., Roanoke, Va.; J. T. 
Tractor Co., Cleveland, O.; Kissel Motor 
Car Co., Hartford, Wis.; Lakewood En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, O.; Lee Trailer 
& Body Co., Chicago, Ill.; Monarch 
Tractors, Inc. (New York office), Parker 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich.; Republic 
Truck Sales Corp., Alma, Mich.; Schacht 
Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, O.; Titan 
Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis.; White Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Wisconsin Motor Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Alemite Will Open a 
Canadian Factory 


The Alemite Products Company, Ltd., 
will shortly begin the manufacture of 
Alemite products for the Canadian trade. 
The company is a subsidiary of the Bas- 
sick Manufacturing Co., which pioneered 
the Alemite system of lubrication. De- 
cision to establish a Canadian  sub- 
sidiary was forced by the strong demand 
in the Dominion for Alemite and other 
Bassick products. W. E. Rowsome is 
general manager of the Belleville plant. 
He states that production will be under 
way in December. 
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Michigan to Conduct Automo. 
bile Show Circuit 


Automobile exhibits in the State of 
Michigan are to operate on a circuit basis 
for 1922 under the supervision of the 
Michigan Automotive Trade Association, 
Already twelve Michigan cities haye 
agreed upon show dates and have for. 
mulated plans for the general conduct 
of the exhibit. 

Although the circuit was organized 
by the M. A. T. A., the state organiza- 
tion will not take over the individual 
management, as every city is to have its 
own directing head. However, H. §. 
Shuart, who has so successfully conducted 
the Detroit dealers’ shows will have gen- 
eral supervision. 

Great economy is to be effected by the 
circuit idea as the purchasing of sup- 
plies can be conducted on a large basis, 
A standard plan of decorating will be 
adopted. It is also planned to get special 
exhibits from the manufacturers and large 
distributors, such as stripped and cutaway 
chassis engine parts, etc. Another plan is 
to obtain vaudeville acts to cover the 
circuit. 

All of the show equipment and exhibits 
will be transported by truck. This will 
be made possible during the winter 
months by the new plan inaugurated by 
State Highway Commissioner Frank F, 
Rogers to remove the snow with great 
rapidity. 

Although detailed plans are not forth- 
coming, a number of the cities are plan- 
ning to include motor trucks in the ex- 
hibits. 

The cities and dates of the circuit are 
as follows: Pontiac, February 1 to 4; 
Flint, February 8 to 11; Kalamazoo, Feb- 
ruary 14 to 18; Grand Rapids, February 
20 to 25; Muskegon, February 27 to 
March 4; Bay City, February 28 to March 
4; Saginaw, March 6 to 10; Port Huron, 
March 15 to 18; Ypsilanti, March 21 to 
22; Ann Arbor, March 24 to 25; Benton 
Harbor, March 28 to 31; Battle Creek, 
April 2 to 8. 





Northern Pacific Adopts Gaso- 
line Bus for Branch Lines 


A new type of passenger carrier, which 
is a specially designed Mack gasoline rail 
bus mounted on steel flange wheels so 
that it can be operated on standard rail- 
road tracks, recently made several trial 
trips on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
lines with great success. The project is 
fostered by executives of the Northern 
Pacific in co-operation with W. F. Sailor, 
of the International Motor Co. 

The experimental trips were made over 
the lines from St. Paul to White Bear, 
a distance of 12 miles. Twenty-three pas- 
sengers made the trip in most satisfactory 
time, the trial being witnessed by a large 
assembly of prominent railroad men. 

Convinced of the advantages of gaso- 
line motor vehicles, the Northern Pacific 
now operates a rail bus in regular service 
on a branch line, and expects shortly to 
install more of these buses in like and 
larger capacities. 
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To Eliminate Mileage Adjust- 
ment Abuses 


A movement is well on the way to 
adoption throughout the tire industry to 
eliminate the chief evils which have for 
years caused loss to consumers, dealers 
and manufacturers through improper 
claims for adjustment, and manufacturers 
and dealers are working in harmony to 
produce the desired result. ; 

Owners who take good care of their 
tires are the strongest contributing fac- 
tor to future economy in tire costs. Ad- 
justments based on claims other than be- 
cause of manufacturing defects strike at 
the efforts of the industry to secure tire 
economy. Dealers have been placed in 
the embarrassing position of losing the 
good will of tire users and manufacturers 
and have borne the brunt of the loss due 
to claims which have arisen out of pub- 
lic misconception of the responsibility of 
tire manufacturers. 

All of the abuses have tended to increase 
costs and the whole purpose of the present 
movement is to eliminate the waste due 
to these causes. 

Under the plan there is a revision of 
the old guaranty in the form of a new 
manufacturer’s standard warranty, aimed 
to clear up misunderstandings the public 
may have had regarding the manufactur- 
ers responsibility. A standard claim 
form is also being placed in the hands 
of dealers. The manufacturers are tak- 
ing steps to put the plan into effect im- 
mediately. The new  manufacturer’s 
standard warranty and the standard claim 
form have already been welcomed by the 
National Tire Dealers’ Association as a 
constructive measure. Through the plan 
all claims covering alleged defects will be 
presented in a uniform manner for con- 
sideration by the tire manufacturer. 

The form should result in the elimina- 
tion of “policy” adjustments, which have 
been the bugbear of the tire industry since 
its inception, and have caused losses run- 
ning into large sums annually. Here- 
after manufacturers will consider alleged 
defective tires only on the basis of gen- 
eral appearance and the condition in which 
they are returned by the customer. No 
claims will be considered unless _ the 
standard claim form is executed by the 
tire owner. The claim form does not en- 
ter into the transaction between the dealer 
and the consumer at the time of sale, 
and is only to be used when the tire 
owner may have occasion to present a 
claim based on defective workmanship or 
material. 

The warranty is to be printed on price 
lists, tags and stickers accompanying tires, 
etc. much in the same manner as the 
former so-called guaranty was used. That 
portion of the warranty that covers the 
change in policy toward adjustments reads 
as follows: 

“We do not guarantee automobile tires 
for any specific mileage, but every pneu- 
matic automobile tire bearing our name 
and serial number is warranted by us to 
be free from defects in workmanship or 
material. 

“Tires claimed to be defective will be 
received only when all transportation 
charges are prepaid, and when accom- 
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panied by this company’s claim form duly 
filled out and signed by owners. 

“If, upon examination, it is our judg- 
ment that the direct cause of the failure 
of the tire to render satisfactory service 
is attributable to faulty material or work- 
manship,e we will, at our option, either 
repair the tire or replace it for a charge 
which will compensate for the service 
rendered by the returned tire, based upon 
its general appearance and condition.” 


October Shows Big Increase 
in Truck Exports 


The exportation of finished trucks and 
motor truck chassis increased 26 per cent 
in number and 57 per cent in value for 
October, 1921, over September, according 
to the monthly report of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 

Completed trucks for September totaled 


239, valued at $238,610, while October 
showed 254, valued at $244,669. Expor- 
tation of chassis totaled 233, valued at 


$243,054 in September, and 341 at $510,- 
427 in October. Mexico led the field with 
82 completed trucks and 95 chassis. This 
is a considerable increase over September, 
which only totaled 72 finished trucks and 
chassis. Brazil received 75 chassis, as 
compared with only 2 in September. 

It is noticeable that the increase in 
chassis exported greatly exceeds that of 
complete cars exported; this may be the 
result of high duties imposed in many 
countries upon the importation of bodies 
and the relative cheapness of manufactur- 
ing truck bodies, as compared with the 
high cost of duty and freight on their 
import. 

The passenger car exportation was not 
nearly as great an increase as that of 
trucks. A 6 per cent increase in num- 
ber and 4 per cent in value is recorded 
for passenger cars for October. 


Dyersburg Dealers Form 
Association 


A trade association to be known as the 
Dyersburg Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has been formed by automotive men 
of Dyersburg, Tenn., with the motto, “A 
Square Deal.” Officers have been elected 
as follows: W. C. Paris, president; H. B. 
Burks, vice president, and H. O. Shelby, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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S. A. E. Will Hold Truck 
Transportation Session 


The session on motor truck transporta- 
tion problems to be given during the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in New York, January 10 to 13, 
should elicit great interest from the mem- 
bers of the commercial car industry. Ac- 
cording to a partial program just pub- 
lished, this session will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 11, at 2 o’clock. 

During this conference M. C. Horine, 
who is associated with the International 
Motors Co., will read a paper on motor 
transport. Mr. Horine has put much time 
on an exhaustive analysis of the econom- 
ics of truck transportation and a most 
instructive paper can be expected. 

The Materials session is planned for 
January 12 at 2 o’clock. Among the 
papers to be presented at this session is 
one on “Aluminum Alloys,” by Zay Jef- 
feries, of the Aluminum Manufacturers, 
Inc., a timely and most important sub- 
ject; a paper on rolled forgings, by G. R. 
Norton, of the Witherow Steel Co.; a 
discussion on malleable cast iron, by En- 
rique Touceda, and a paper entitled “The 
Application of Chrome Molybdenum Steel 
from the Consumers’ Standpoint,” by C. 
N. Dawe, metallurgist with the Stude- 
baker Corp. 

Other sessions include Body Engineer- 
ing and Passenger Car Session. Some 
of the problems to be treated are lubri- 
cation, flame propaganda and a compari- 
son of braking systems. 

The carnival this year will take place at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. C. F. Kettering 
is expected to be toastmaster at the an- 
nual banquet. 





Piston Ring Hammering Ma- 
chine at A. E. A. Show 


An automatic hammering machine, used 
for hammering piston rings, was in oper- 
ation at the Automotive Equipment As- 
sociation show at Chicago recently as 
part of the exhibit of the American Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Co. During the show 
piston rings were finished on the machine 
and distributed as souvenirs. The ex- 
hibit attracted much attention. 





Every step in the development of the 
Ideal Section of the Lincoln Highway in 
Lake County, Indiana, is to be filmed and 
photographed for record. 








New Factory of Hinkley Motors, Inc., at Ecorse, Mich. 
This building, which is built of brick and steel, comprises 100,000 sq. ft. and has been designed and 


equipped especially for 
Cc. 


the production of Hinkley Heavy Duty automotive engines. 


esident 


Hinkley declares that the new factory makes possible large economies in overhead and 
labor—a result toward which efficient production arrangement and reasonable investment due to low 
building costs have notably contributed. 
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N.A.C.C. Condemns Manufacturers’ 
Overloading Certificates 


T the time of going to press, reso- 
lutions condemning the recent rul- 
ing of the Connecticut Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner that truck 

overloading in Connecticut will be per- 
mitted on manufacturers’ certificate, were 
unanimously adopted by the National Mo- 
tor Truck Committee of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce in col- 
laboration with the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee. The meeting, called 
by Chairman Windsor T. White for the 
consideration of the Connecticut ruling, 
was held at the N. A. C. C. headquarters, 
New York City, December 6. 


As information indicated that Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Maryland and other 
states are likely to adopt a similar rul- 
ing and permit overloading if manufac- 
turers issue such certificates, the problem 
resolved itself into one of vital importance 
to all those connected with the motor 
truck industry. 


The N. A. C. C. is to be commended on 
its quick action, and it is hoped that the 
resolutions will be the means of breaking 
up this pernicious encouragement of the 
overloading evil. 

The resolution re: 
is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The _ National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce has consistently op- 
posed the overloading and overspeeding of 
motor vehicles for the safety of the public, 
the protection of the investment of the oper- 
ator, and the protection of the reputation of 
the manufacturer, and 

WHEREAS, The N. A. C. C. Is convinced 
that it must continue to oppose the overload- 
ing and overspeeding of motor vehicles for 
the protection of the public highways over 
which such vehicles operate, and for the 
protection of the motor vehicle industry 
against restrictive legislation practically 
prohibiting the economic operation of motor 
vehicles—particularly the operation of trucks 
engaged in the transportation of people and 
produce, and 

WHEREAS, Certain states have enacted 
laws permitting the registration of motor 
vehicles with a carrying capacity in excess 
of the manufacturers’ rated carrying capacity 
upon the production of a_ certificate from 
the manufacturer that such motor vehicle 
can be ‘safely operated” “under ali condi- 
tions” “at all times” and some manufacturers 
have given such certificates, and 

WHEREAS, it is the conclusion of the 
N. A. C. GC. that the giving of such certificates 
authorizing the carrying of loads in excess 
of the rated carrying capacity of such motor 
vehicles under the conditions of such laws 
is dangerous because of, first, contingent 
liability on the manufacturer in case of ac- 
cident, both personal tiability and property 
damage; second, claims under the manu- 
facturers’ warranty for breakage and de- 
fects resulting from overloading authorized 
by such certificate: third, for the far.more 
impertant reason that the acquiescence of 
motor vehicle manufacturers to overloading 
witt be immediately seized upon by legisia- 
tere as a basis fer further restrictive legis- 
tation and higher license fees. and will im. 
mediately deprive the manufacturers of the 
co-operation ef the Bureau of Public Roads 
ef the Department of Agriculture, the State 
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Highway Commissioners, and public road 
officials in their attempt to reach a practical 
solution of the highway problem in its rela- 
tion to motor vehicle transportation; and 
fourth, the granting of certificates by manu- 
facturers permitting overloading violates not 
only every engineering and manufacturing 
principle, but every principle of clean, com- 
petitive selling, and can only result in mis- 
understandings and sales resistance, as hav- 
ing once departed from a hational under- 
standing and enforcement of the manufac- 
turers’ rated carrying capacity, there is no 
limit on overloading than can be accepted as 
a standard. Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the N. A. C. C. hereby 
reaffirms its policy of being unalterably op- 
posed to overloading and overspeeding of 
motor vehicles, and that it condemns the 
practice of giving certificates authorizing 
the loading of motor vehicles beyond the 
manufacturers’ published rated carrying ca- 
pacity, and urges its members to discontinue 
the granting of such certificates, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the N. A. 
Cc. C. continue to co-operate with the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Highway Commissioners, 
and other public road officials, in stamping 
out the overloading and overspeeding evil 
for the safety of the public and the protec- 
tion of motor vehicle transportation over the 
highways, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of 
these Resolutions be forwarded to the Bur- 
eau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Association of 
State Highway Officials. 





Conservative, Balanced Inven- 
tories the Watchword 
for 1922 


The necessity Of maintaining conserva- 
tive, balanced inventories was the lesson 
learned by automotive compat nies dt 
1921, according to the majority id replies 
received from 400 affilated man 
concerns of the Motor and 
Manutacturers’ Association. 
Were made to the question, 
paramount lesson learned by 
tive industry in 1921?” 
A. M. A. 
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minion saw its birth in January, 1921, 
when dealers from all parts of Canada 
congregated at Ottawa to protest against 
the abolishment of the “luxury” tax op 
automobiles without a rebate of tax on yp. 
sold cars in the hands of dealers. This 
tax represented 15 per cent on the valye 
of a model. 

The basis for the new association con. 
sists of the Provincial trade organizations 
which have been operating as sections of 
Retail Merchants’ Associations of various 
provinces. The strongest of these are 
found in Ontario, Manitoba, Sasketche. 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. Ip 
the Province of Quebec there are strong 
local organizations such as the Montreal 
Automobile Trade Association. These 
also will probably be welded into the na- 
tional organization. 





Seiberling Reveals Plans for 
Tire Production 
Detailed plans of F. A. Seiberling, for- 
mer president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., have been made public with 
the incorporating of the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co. under the laws of Delaware. The 
new company will sell 50,000 shares of 
preierred stock at $100 and 500,000 shares 
of common of no par value at $10 a share. 
Two companies, the Lehigh Rubber Co.,, 
of New Castle, i Portage Tire 
& Rubber Co., o mn, O. recently 
acquired by Mr. ill be placed 
in operation t iaeaiiiie of 5000 
There is a 
Rubber Co., of 
of the unit. 
oO. Was re- 
icral Court fol- 
the Portage 
was explained 
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2 Co o.. will turn 
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Stoughton Speed Truck Replete With Features 


HE engineers of the Stoughton 

Wagon Company, of Stoughton, 

Wis., in designing the Stoughton 

high speed light truck entered into 
study of the constructional needs of speed 
truck design exhaustively before they de- 
cided on the final design. In it they 
have incorporated various features making 
for economy in speed truck operation. It 
is known as the Model C light speed 
truck. 

The frame is similar to the frame used 
by the U. S. Government on the Signal 
Corps truck during the war. The side 
members are four-inch channel with two- 
inch flange, pressed from high carbon 
steel and reinforced with another channel 
inside of the regular side member from 
the engine to the rear cross member. This 
construction is intended to more evenly 
distribute load weight. 

An extra heavy bevel gear rear-axle, 
giving a final gear ratio of 5.87 to 1, is 
used. This axle is said to make possible 
the attaining of a speed of 40 m.p.h., with 
the rated load. The usual internal ex- 
panding and external contracting brakes 
are assembled with this axle. 

The gears of the transmission are con- 
stantly in mesh and by a special arrange- 
ment shift may be made from one speed 
to another at any engine speed with no 
clashing of gears, nor any danger of dam- 
aging the transmission. The special ar- 
rangement is an exclusive Stoughton fea- 
ture. 

Larger than the radiator conventionally 
used in a job of this type, this radiator is 
stated to be particularly adapted to severe 
service. It is of the tubular truck type 
and is mounted on rubber pads to absorb 
vibration. 

Ample loading space and space for a 


comfortable cab is provided by a 132 in. 
wheelbase. The loading space is 92% in. 

A multiple-disk, dry-plate clutch, with 
provision for adjustment, and designed 
with large sized steel and Raybestos disks, 
controls the transmission of power. 

Easy riding is afforded through the use 
of long, semi-elliptic alloy steel springs 
which are designed to carry maximum 
load properly. 

The engine is a four-cylinder, cast in 
block, detachable head, L head type, hav- 
ing a bore and stroke of 3% in. x 5 in., 
respectively, mounted in unit and suspend- 
ed from three points. Ignition is by Wil- 
lard battery, Westinghouse coil and dis- 
tributor. S. A. E. hp. rating is 19.6. 
Lighting and starting is by Westinghouse 
generator and starting motor. 

Power is transmitted from the gear-set 
to the rear axle through an alloy steel 
tubular propeller shaft equipped with 
Thermoid Hardy universal joints, consist- 
ing each of three and one-half inch disks. 


Lubrication of the various parts of the 
chassis is taken care of by the Alemite 
system of lubrication. Provided as stand- 
ard equipment are large ten-inch electric 
lamps with non-glare lenses, mounted on 
the frame alongside of the radiator. 

Bodies of all descriptions are furnished. 
The Stoughton plant includes a complete- 
ly equipped body factory. The manufac- 
turer points out that only best grade hard- 
wood is employed in all frame construc- 
tion and quality grade panel stock on all 
the express and panel bodies. The old 
fashion lead and oil system of painting is 
the method pursued in the finishing of 
body work. 

The following is a list of the major 
specifications not mentioned above: 

Carburetor: Stromberg. Gasoline tank: 
under seat; gravity feed; 11 gal. capacity. 

Cooling system: Thermo-syphon. 

Front axle: I beam, drop forged. Clear- 
ance: 12 in. Tread: 56 in. Bearings: 


taper roller. 





Plan Showing General Disposition of Units 





New Stoughton Model C Light Speed Truck Equipped With a Six Post Covered 


Express Body, Side Curtains, Ventilating 


indshield. Price, $1386 





Rear axle: bevel gear type with taper 
roller bearings. 

Clearance: 103% in. 
ratio: 5.87 to 1. 

Total gear reductions: low: 23.5 to 1. 
Second: 9.86 to 1. High: 5.87 to 1. Re- 
verse: 25.56 to 1. 

Tires: 34 x 4% pneumatic Allweather 
cord, rear. 34 x 4% pneumatic ribbed 
cord, front. 

Steering gear: worm and nut type semi- 
reversible. 

Transmission: Stoughton special; gears 
constantly in mesh; key shifting type. 

Gear ratio: low: 4 to 1. Second: 1.68 
to 1. High: 1 to 1. Reverse: 4.35 to 1. 

Universal joints: thermoid disk 7% in. x 
5-16 in. 

Springs: front 2%4 wide by 40 in. long; 
full alloy; leaves, 6. Rear 2% wide by 50 
in. long; full allov; leaves, 6. 


Tread: 56 in. Gear 
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Dort Adds Delivery Car to Its Line 


HE 


Dort Motor Car Co., Flint, 
Mich., announces an addition to 
its line in the form of a new 1000 
Ib. delivery car. 

This new model is standardly equipped 
with lamps, lamp brackets, front fenders, 
running boards, radiator hood, windshield, 
seat frame, cowl board and body to rear 
of front seat. With this equipment three 
styles of body equipment are offered, 
namely: plain driver’s cab and curtains; 
cab, curtains, and all-steel express body; 
and cab, curtains, express body and can- 
opy top. The prices range from $685 to 
$825 f.o.b. factory. 

The engine is of the four cylinder, cast- 
in-block, removable-head type with valves 
located on the right side. The bore and 
stroke is 3% in. x 5 in., respectively. The 
connecting rods are drop forgings and the 
crankshaft is a heavy forging of .40 car- 
bon steel. Upper half of crankcase is cast 


iron. The oil pan is a steel stamping and 
easily removable. Lubrication is force 
feed and splash with plunger pump. 


Thermo syphon system of cooling with 
liberal water-jackets and cellular type 
radiator is employed. The engine and radi- 
ator capacity is 5 gal. Cooling is further 
aided by a four-blade, belt-driven fan. 

Ignition is by Connecticut battery sys- 
tem. Switch, combined with controlling 
lights, is carried on the instrument board. 
An American-Bosch starting motor gear- 
ed to flywheel by Bendix drive is used. 
The lighting system includes a gear driv- 
en American-Bosch generator, ammeter 
and U. S. L. battery. Easy starting and 
economical gasoline consumption is claim- 
ed to be afforded through the Carter im- 
proved side outlet type of carburetion. 
Gasoline is stored in a 14-gal. tank sus 
pended at the rear end of the frame. It is 
furnished with a filler and gasoline gage 
Gasoline is vacuum fed to the carburetor 

A leather faced cone clutch with sufh 
cient compensating springs to insure eas) 
engagement controls the transmission of 
power. From the clutch, which is mount 
ed in unit with the engine and transmis 
sion, the power ts received by 
type transmission, providing three speeds 
forward and one reverse. 

Final drive ts through a three-quarter 
floating, rear-axle, having nickel stee! 
gears and spiral bevel ring and pinion 


a selective 





The differential and pinion are adjustable 
in both directions from outside of the 
case. The propeller shaft is mounted on 
Timken roller bearings, and axle shaits 
are on Hyatt high-duty roller bearings. 

Both emergency and service brakes are 
provided. They are of the internal expand- 
ing type, operated by hand lever and ex- 
ternal contracting type operated by foot 
pedal, respectively. 

The front axle is of the conventional 
“I” beam section. The steering knuckles 
and levers are of drop forged steel. The 
steering gear is of the improved nut and 
screw type. 

Extra heavy pressed steel is used in the 
frame. It is narrow in the front to permit 
of a short turning radius, and is mounted 
on two semi-elliptic springs in the front 
and two cantilever springs in the rear. 
The front springs are 2 in. wide and 37% 
in. long and the rear, 2 in. x 4834 in. 


Artillery type wheels, having 12 spokes 
and equipped with demountable rims anq 
31 x 4 non-skid pneumatics front and Tear, 
are used. 

The body is all-steel construction with 
wooden boards and provides a loading 
space of 46 in. x 72 in. The fenders and 
hood are of heavy gage steel with baked 
enamel finish and the top is furnished 
with heavy black oiled duck curtains. The 
windshield is of the double adjustable type 
with lower glass curved to match top of 
cowl. A Stewart speedometer, illuminat- 
ed by an instrument plate lamp, is on the 
cowl instrument plate. 

Standard equipment 
lights, American- — starting motor 
and generator, U. S. L. 6-94 battery, horn, 
speedometer, ammeter, lighting and igni- 
tion switch, demountable rims, extra rim, 
license plate holder, tire carrier, and com- 
oa ete tool equipment. 


includes electric 
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New Series of 


HE G. A. Schacht Motor Truc! 

Co., Cincinnati, O., in ann 

its new series of Schacht trucks, 

embracing four models—two, three, 
four and five tons—states that they are 
but a further development in simplicity 
and accessibility of design essentially un- 


~tr 


K 
ouncing 


Schacht Lina 


is the “ten-speed” or o-range” trans- 
mission, which has i 1 placed amidships 
to afford greater comalalliay for adjust- 
ment or repair. 

The “‘ten-speed” transmission contains 
four more gears than contained in the 
ordinary four-speed gear-set, but provides 
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Recently Announced One-Half Ton Dort Delivery Model 





Typical of the New Schacht Series 


Close-up of Transmission Units 
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a greater range of gear reduction with, it 
is pointed out, a greater range of power 
and speed at reduced engine speed. 

Other advantages derived from this 
type of transmission are described as fol- 
lows: For smooth roads and good going, 
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faster vehicle speed is obtained without 
exerting the engine to any great effort 
and without any vibration or harmful ef- 
fects on the engine or chassis. On bad 
roads or steep grades sufficient power is 
available to move truck and load under 
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almost any condition within the range of 
truck operation. 

Another feature emphasized by the 
manufacturer is that every wearing part 
is bronze lined. Drop forgings are also 
used wherever possible. 











Maccar Offers New Two-Ton Truck 


ITH the addition of the recently 

announced Model HA two-ton 

chassis, the line of the Maccar 

Truck Company, Scranton, Pa., 
has been enlarged to include five dif- 
ferent models. These are as follows: 1%, 
2,2%4,4 and 5 tons. This range of capac- 
ity is described as particularly desirable 
as it permits adaptation to any transporta- 
tion requirement. 

The Model HA is essentially an as- 
sembled proposition of well-known units, 
and as may be observed from the accom- 
panying illustration, has been designed 
with a view of securing an even disposi- 
tion of components and a_ severe-duty 
durability. 

A 4-cylinder, L-head valve type, model 
K-4 Continental engine, having a bore 
and stroke of 4% in. x 5% in. respectively, 
is used. It has an N. A. C. C. rating of 
27.2 hp. Engine speed is controlled by a 
Mueller governor. The force-feed sys- 
tem of lubrication is employed, and the 
cooling fluid is circulated by a centrifugal 
pump. The cooling system includes a 
radiator of Maccar construction and of 
the fin and tube design. 


Fuel is fed to a Zenith carburetor by 
gravity. Ignition is by Eisemann high 
tension magneto. 

From the engine the power is transmit- 
ted through a Brown-Lipe clutch to a 
3rown-Lipe gear-set mounted in unit with 
the clutch and engine. This transmission 
provides three speeds forward and one 
reverse. The Spicer universal joint equip- 
ped propeller shaft carries the power to a 
Timken, full-floating, worm rear axle, 
which provides a total gear reduction in 
high of 8.5 and in low of 45.47. 


The steering gear, which is of Ross 
manufacture, is mounted on the left side. 
Gear shift levers are centrally located. In 
addition to the throttle mounted on the 
steering wheel together with the spark 
control a foot accelerator is provided on 
the toe board. 

The pressed alloy steel, heat-treated 
frame, 6 3-16 in. deep, 2%4-in. flanges, % 
in. thick, is mounted on four semi-elliptic 
springs of Merrill make. All torsional 
strains are taken through a radius rod. 
The wheels are steel and are solid tire 
equipped with 36 x 4 singles in front and 
36x4 duals in rear. 

The weight of the chassis is 5200 Ib.; 
the wheelbase is either 150 or 162 in., as 
desired. The per cent of total load on 
front wheels is 30 and on rear wheels, 70. 

The standard equipment includes side 
and rear oil lamps, horn, tool box, jack 
and complete set of tools, seat, 40-spring 
upholstered cushion and comfortable 
padded back. The list price is $3300. 
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Model HA Two-Ton Chassis Latest Addition to Maccar Line 








Drake Two-Ton Truck Contains 
Standard Units 


N announcing its new two-ton truck 
the Drake Motor & Tire Mfg. Corp., 
Knoxville, Tenn., lays special em- 
phasis on the factor of economy. 
Maintenance is said to be kept to a mini- 
nium by reason of mileage and reduced 
service costs. The maker describes this 
job as being simple as well as strong in 
construction and embodying only well 
known units. Starting and lighting is fur- 
nished as regular equipment. Other equip- 
ment supplied is stated to make for in- 
creased comfort and convenience. 
Vibration is said to have been reduced 
to a point of negligibility through the use 
of a six-cylinder engine and heavy pneu- 
matic tires. The engine is of Herschell- 


Spillman make, Model 11,000, and is capa- 
ble of developing 57 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. It 
has a bore and stroke of 3% in. x 5 in., 
respectively. Speed is controlled auto- 
matically by a Monarch governor. 


Ignition is by a high tension Berling 
magneto, Type E-61, and carburetion is 
through a Zenith, Model Q5C, which is 
of the latest improved type. The carbure- 
tor is fed from a 20-gal. tank located un- 
der the seat by Stewart-Warner vacuum 
feed. Starting and lighting is provided 
by a Bijur two unit type system and a 
6-volt, 100-ampere, rubber insulated Wil- 
lard battery. The cooling system includes 
a heavy-cast-iron type, special design 
radiator with spring suspension. 





Drake Offers This New Two-Ton Model Specially Equipped 
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From the engine, power is carried 
through a Borg & Beck, 10-in., Model 
DX, multiple-disk, dry-plate clutch to a 
Grant-Lees, Model 515 transmission, pro- 
viding three speeds forward and one re- 
verse. Engine, clutch and transmission is 
mounted in unit. Final drive is through a 
Wisconsin heavy worm drive type rear 
axle providing the following optional axle 
ratios 9 1-3, 8 1-3 or 7 1-3 to 1. Driving 
torque is taken through the springs, the 
Hotchkiss type of drive having been de- 
cided upon. 

The steering gear is of the block and 
worm type with a 20 in. steering wheel. 
The heavy pressed-steel channel section, 
6% x % in. frame is well braced by five 
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cross-members. It is mounted on four 
semi-elliptic springs made of carbon steel 
and provided with heavy spring bolts. 
They are of heavy construction and have 
a patented oiling groove in each leaf. 
These springs measure 38 x 214 in. front, 
and 54 x 3 in. rear. 

Disk-wood wheels equipped with Fire- 
stone cords, 35 x 5 front and 36 x 6 rear, 
are used. Alemite high pressure system 
furnishes lubrication to every outside 
wearing surface. 

The chassis weight is approximately 3600 
lb.; body weight allowance, 1100 Ib., 
wheelbase, 140 in. Special types of bodies 
furnished in order; cabs provided as stand- 
ard equipment unless otherwise ordered. 








Perfection Horizontal Mechanical 
Hoist for Dump Trucks 


EFORE work was commenced on 
the designing of the Perfect 
Horizontal Mechanical non-hy- 
draulic hoist, now being produced 

by the Perfection Hoist & Engine Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis., a thorough survey 
was made of all the different makes of 
hoists now on the market and of the 
various conditions and requirements un- 
der which hoists are called upon to oper- 
ate in all classes of work. This survey 
has enabled the engineers of this concern 
to take advantage of the experience of 
others with a view of developing a hoist 
of improved construction. The result is 
that the Perfect hoist embodies exclusive 
features in construction and operation. 
This hoist consists of a structural steel 
frame for mounting on the chassis of the 
truck and supporting the operating mech- 
anism. Motive power for lifting is sup- 
plied from truck transmission through a 
power-take-off under control of a clutch, 
operated from the driver’s seat. Power is 
transmitted through hoist transmission to 
a horizontal screw causing either right or 
left hand rotation as desired. 
A self locking nut supports a patented 


equalizing yoke which is attached to the 
lifting cables. The nut travels along the 
screw, drawing in the two cables which 
run over two grooved pulleys. This in 
turn raises the body through the lifting 
arms to any angle desired up to 45 deg. 
or 55 deg. in special cases. To lower the 
body it is only necessary to reverse the 
direction of the screw rotation by means 
of control lever. Automatic stopping de- 
vices stop body at full tilting angle and 
when returned to normal position. Being 
a horizontal hoist with its lifting mechan- 
ism entirely underneath the body, use of 
the full loading space is obtained. Hoist- 
ing strains are distributed 57 in. along the 
truck chassis over rear axle and rear spring. 
It is said that there is no concentration 
of strain on truck chassis when raising 
the body. Hence, buckling or breaking 
of chassis frame is eliminated. 

The mechanical action of an exclusive 
self locking screw is said to enable the 
stopping of the body at any angle from 
1 to 45 deg., where it can be suspended 
indefinitely without fear of the body com- 
ing down. This feature is particularly de- 
sirable in road building work when a 


Perfection Horizontal Hoist Equipped Body Discharging a Load of Bricks 
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Detail View of Hoist Mechanism 


spreading device is used, or any place 
when it is necessary to leave the body 
tilted for any length of time. 

A patented method of equalizing the 
hoisting strains permits the truck to stand 
in any position and dump the load. 

No portion of the hoist projects below 
the truck chassis members, therefore the 
road clearance is not reduced. The con- 
struction of lifting arms and methods of 
fastening cables are such that bending or 
buckling is said to have been eliminated. 

All moving parts are provided with 
grease cups. 

Perfect hoists are made in three differ- 
ent sizes and these three sizes are design- 
ed to cover all makes and models of mo- 
tor trucks. 


Model Lifting Capacity 
SOE: ocak wee We aa eeee eee 1-3 tons 
PHU 5) 6 'siescano, aS eke ee ee 3-5 tons 
S00. cviakw Kaw ew awa 5-8 tons 


If inquiry is made, the following infor- 
mation should be given to enable the com- 
pany to determine proper size of hoist 
for certain needs. 

Capacity of body. 

Material to be hauled. 

Style of body. 

Make and size of truck. 





Read the January number 
of the CCJ: 
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Fruehauf Introduces Two New Special 
Trailers 


HE Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, 

Mich., has recently developed a re- 

markable trailer which should be 

a big help in saving the roads— 
and yet permit the carrying of heavy 
loads. The trailer is of semi-type, having 
four wheels at the rear, each side by side, 
instead of two, as is usually furnished on 
semi-trailers. This idea makes it possi- 
ble to have the load distributed over more 
wheels, and makes less of a load per 
square inch of rubber. 

One of the illustrations shows one of 
these 20-ton trailers which was sold to 
the Detroit Creamery Co., who work on 
a daily schedule, carrying 20 tons of milk 
from Mt. Clemens to Detroit. This truck 
and trailer are claimed to be doing the 
work of two trucks at one-half the cost. 

The Board of County Road Commis- 
sioners have approved this type of trailer 
and believe that this is the means of solv- 
ing the problem of how to carry heavy 
loads—and yet not injure the roads. 

The following are specifications of this 
20-ton special semi-trailer: 

Frame: 8 in. channel, 18 ft. long by 8 ft. 
wide. 

Axles: Two, 3 x 4 in. Timken roller bear- 
ings. 

Springs: Four, 52 x 3% in., 17 leaves, 34 
in. thick. 

Wheels: 40 x 10 in. wood, artillery type. 

Tires: 40 x 10 in. Firestone Giant. 

Trailer Supports: Fruehauf Adjustable. 

Fifth Wheel: Fruehauf Automatic. 

Capacity: 20 tons. 

The trailer is also equipped with Frue- 
hauf Automatic Fifth Wheel and Trailer 


Supports, which permit the truck to back 
up underneath a loaded trailer and couple 
automatically. The fifth wheel is made 
with an incline towards the rear, so that 
coupling and uncoupling can be done in 
one and one-half to two minutes’ time. 

Another development of this company 
is a four-wheel trailer of 15 tons capacity, 
which is claimed to have solved the prob- 
lem of heavy machinery hauling via motor 
truck. All the usual troubles experienced 
in this kind of hauling are said to have 
been eliminated. The main difficulty with 
which the operator is confronted in the 
transportation of heavy machinery is the 
height of the load on the average truck. 


The makers point out that this trouble- 
some feature has been successfully met, in 
that this trailer is designed with a plat- 
form sloping to the rear and provided 
with a tailgate that may be lowered to 
the ground. This construction provides a 
runway or skid, up which heavy machin- 
ery can be moved. 

The trailer is particularly adaptable for 
moving steam rollers, safes, caterpillar 
tractors and machinery of all kinds. 

It is equipped with Sewell cushion 
wheels to relieve the trailer of road 


shock. The platform of the trailer is 34 
in. high, and with the tailgate down, any 
steam roller can be rolled up it on its 
own power. 














Novel Design Originated by the Fruehauf Co., for Reducing Road Pressure 
Per Square Inch of Area 


The accompanying illustration is that 
of a trailer recently sold to the City of 
Detroit for the Asphalt Department, es- 
pecially used in hauling steam rollers from 
one part of the city to the other. 
Brief specifications of this job follow: 
Length: 19 ft. 10 in. 
Width: 72 in. wide inside. 
hub to hub, 106 in. 
Frame: 8 in. steel channel, reinforced 
with 3 x 4 in. angle iron. 

Floor: Steel plate, with wood floor strips 
to prevent steam roller from slipping. 

Body: 19 ft. 8 in. by 72 in., with tailgate 
to drop down and act as runway to 
drive up heavy machinery. Tailgate is 
too heavy to operate by hand, so it is 
operated by means of cable and wind- 
lass on front part of trailer. 

Wheels: 36 x 12 in. Sewell cushion rear; 

36 x 7 in. front. 

Tires: 36 x 7 in. dual rear; 36 x 7 in. single 
front. 
Axle: 54% in. rd. Timken bearings in rear. 

2%4 in. rd. Timken bearings in front. 
Springs: 42 x 3 in., 14 leaves in front; no 

springs in rear. 

Steering: One end circle steer. 
Windlass: Klemm, 3 tons capacity. 


Overall, from 
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Road Builder’s Portable Turn- 
table for Trucks 


HE turning of dump trucks on 

narrow-gage road beds under con- 

struction without extreme effort, 

loss of time, or rupturing soft sub- 
grade, has been one of the most trying 
problems confronting the road contractor, 
With the advent of a specially designed 
turntable this difficulty has become a 
thing of the past. It is known as the 
Road Builder’s Portable Turntable for 
Trucks and is manufactured by the West- 
ern Structural Co., Moline, III. 

Four different sizes makes up the com- 
pany’s line, thus permitting adaptation to 
any capacity truck. 

In actual road building the turntable 
Saves time and trouble. The loaded truck 
drives on the turntable, is turned by an 


t 











& 


attendant and then backed a few feet to 
the dumping place. The truck is turned 
in a space equal to the length of the 
truck. There is no twisting and turning 
on a soft subgrade, or knocking out of 
place of side forms, and with the turn- 
table close to the construction gang, there 
need be but a short distance to travel 
backward with the load before dumping. 
Utilization of this equipment is claimed 
to exact a saving in less truck wear and 
tear. 

This turntable is substantially construct- 
ed of steel. The circle (see illustration) 
made of channels is hot riveted to three 
parallel channels upon which it rests. Be- 
sides forming the foundation for the cir- 
cle these under channels provide a means 


for attaching clevises for towing purposes. 
The wheels of the truck pass up on to 
the table over diamond pattern steel plates 
to the runways. These plates are pivoted 
to the ends of the main channels which 
carry the truck. When the turntable is 


Weight of 
Size Truck Turntable Price 
1 Ford 1 ton 1700 Ib. $340 
2 1to3 ton 4500 “* 690 
3 4 ton 5000 “ 740 
4 5 ton 6000 “ 875 
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moved these plates can be turned up oye 
the channels. 

The top runway channels are tied to. 
gether by steel bars, and carried on rollers 
that turn on the circle. The follers are 
provided with anti-friction roller bearings 
to insure ease of turning. To facilitate 
turning, rings are provided in the ap- 
proaching plates into which long poles 
are placed, affording greater leverage, 

The following dimension table covers 
all four sizes: 


Max. Gross Circle Track Channel Section 
Runways 


Load Diameter and Length 
7000 Ib. 10 ft. 9 in. to 18 ft, 
16,000 “ wheel base 
plus 1 ft. 15 in. 
20,000 “ Same as 18 in. 


9 
25,000 “ Same as 2 18 to 24 in, 








View Showing 
Principle of 
Operation and 
Details of Con- 
struction of 
the Western 
Structural Co.’s 
Turntable. 
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Operation is Simple and Can be Readily Performed by Any One Man 


Special School Bus for 
Rainy Season 

Heavy rains which in winter months 
deluge the Pacific Northwest coastal re- 
gions often render some roads impassable 
and others traversable only under the 
most adverse conditions. In certain dis- 
tricts the roads become so deep in mud 
that school children are forced to stay at 
home rather than endure the torturesome 
journeys to their places of study. One 





Exterior and Interior Views of Bus En- 
ployed in the Transportation of 
Washington School Children 


wise school district has overcome any 
possibility of inconvenience to its school 
children by devising an especially built 
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truck body to carry pupils from Alma to 
Aberdeen, Wash., a distance of 16 miles. 

Every precaution for safety and com- 
fort has been provided. The cabin con- 
tains three rows of cushioned seats which 
accommodate 40 persons. The dimensions 
of the body are 13 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
The interior is heated from the engine ex- 
haust and the coach is dust and wind 
proof. In order that there may be no 
accidents in entering and leaving, all stu- 
dents must pass through a single door 
which is under constant surveillance of 
the driver and the door cannot be opened 
until the car has been brought to a full 
stop. The body is mounted upon a ton 
and a quarter Samson truck. The opera- 
tion of the newly designed student pas- 
senger bus is being watched by a number 
of school districts with a view to later 
providing the same service in vicinities 
offering impediments to school attendance. 





Hughes-Keenan Combination 
Dump-Express Bodies 


‘The Hughes-Keenan Steel Combination 
Dump-Express Bodies are offered in all 
capacities, adaptable to any make or size 
truck chassis. A new patented meth- 
od of interlocking is employed in the 
construction of these bodies. This sys- 
tem, which has long been jn force in the 
steel plants of the Hughes-Keenan Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is considered to 
be an improvement over the welded or 
riveted type of body. 

Not only is this interlocking construc- 
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tion stated to give exceptional lightness, 
but an exceedingly firm and sturdy body 
as well. Besides, the maker explains, this 
method of construction makes possible 
the fixing of low prices. 

These bodies are equipped with double 
acting end gates. By loosening two small 
thumb screws the dump type is quickly 
converted into the open express job, thus 
the user has a body which can always be 






Round - Corner 
Type, Showing 
End Gate in Open 
Express Position 
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adapted to various hauling requirements. 

Both the square corner and round cor- 
ner types of bodies are offered. They are 
constructed of heavy gage metal with 
substantial reinforcements. In connec- 
tion with these bodies an efficient hand 
hoist is furnished. The Hughes-Keenan 
organization also furnishes  All-Steel 
Standard Open-Express bodies and spe- 
cial Ford Steel bodies. 






Open Express 
Body 









The Recent Addition of the Above Three New Bodies Has Brought the Total of Standard 
Bodies Available on Reo Speed Wagon Chassis to Eleven 





As will be noted all three have enclosed cabs, differing only in the type of body, which are obtainable with panelled sides, screen sides or without either. 
The prices are as follows: The Speed Wagon equipped with open side express body is $1495; with screened sides, $1545; 


and with panel sides, $1555 
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Woonsocket Combination 
Dump Body 


The new style No. 3433 Square Cor- 
nered Combination Dumping Body, re- 
cently designed and now being built in 
production by the Woonsocket Wagon 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L. combines 
all of the features of a hand operated 
dumping body for a 1-ton truck. 

The outfit comprises an all-steel body 
with hoist, and has a double acting tail- 
gate. The sub-frame and body being one 
unit, readily attaches to a Ford 1-ton 
chassis. 

This body is 7 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
12 in. high, with a 4-in. wing. It can be 
used for any purpose whatever, and is 
particularly adaptable to Road Builders, 
General Contractors, Coal and Supply 
Dealers and Highway Departments. It 
can be used for express work, farm work 
or the carrying of lumber, barrels, cases 
or, in fact, any kind of articles. 

The body can be raised to the full 
dumping position with perfect ease in a 
very few seconds. It is equipped with a 
ratchet and brake, so that the load can 
be held in any position or can be lowered 
to any height as desired. 

Efficient production methods and quan- 
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tity production are the reasons claimed 
to enable the fixing of a low price. 

This job also can be used efficiently and 
economically by coal dealers. A _ rear 
elevating attachment is furnished, which 
can be used in connection with a slide 
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and chute which is put in the tailboarg. 

The hoist is mechanically simple and 
effective, and the entire ae is fool- 
proof. The list price on the plain dump- 
ing job is $200. The rear elevating at. 
tachment is $25 extra. 





All-Purpose Woonsocket Combination Dump Body 











E & W Full Frame Unit to Accommodate Front End of a Dodge Bros. Car 


E & W Full Frame Unit for 
Dodge Brothers Car 


The full frame unit offered by the E & 
W Coa., 319-329 Oregon St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is furnished with a special electric 
steel front cross member and front spring 
hanger castings made to accommodate 
Dodge Bros. radiator, front springs, 
splash pan and fenders. All holes are 


driiled in the frame te accommodate 
motor-steering gear-rear tront spring 
hanger-fenders, etc. A double brake 


equalizing system is standard equipment. 

The one-piece propeller shaft with uni- 
versal joint next to the axle has nickeled 
steel front end machined to fit into the 
universal joint behind the transmission on 
the Dodge chassis. This furnishes a 
wheelbase of 140 in. 

Where a longer wheelbase is desired a 
standard universal unit with a brake 
equalizing system furnished at $15 extra. 
These units are provided with either 





Torbensen internal gear drive or standard 
worm drive rear axles, ranging from 14% 
tons to 3 toms capacity. The price, which 
ranges from $500 to $950, according to 
capacity and type of rear axle, includes 
frame, solid tires, bronze bushed springs, 
yne-piece propeller shaft and rear axle. 
This company also offers various types 
of bodies and cabs to be used in connec- 
tion with its frame units, although they 
are applicable to standard make chassis as 
well. These bodies include express, stake, 
grain and dump with or without cab. 








Don’t miss the January 
number: 

The 1922 MOTOR 
TRUCK SHOW 

















Recently Introduced Koehler Three and a Haif Tom Chassis 


Note the ed comstruction, the > eR werful assembly particularly ae ae center. It is 
— ochler Motors Corp., Bloomfeld, N 
The price is $4150 


manufactured by the H. 
a known 2 ‘Model F 
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The Hoopes Metal Felloe Truck Wheel 


Russel Hoopes, Vice President and Factory Superintendent of 
Hoopes Bros. & Darlington, Inc., Has Produced a Metal Felloe 
Truck Wheel Which Will be of Interest to All Truck Producers 


OOPES BROS. & DARLING- 

TON, Inc., of West Chester, 

Pa., one of the oldest wood 

wheel manufacturers, was orig- 
inally organized by William and Thomas 
Hoopes in 1867, and throughout all these 
years have enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for building wood wheels. With the ad- 
vent of the motor truck and passenger 
car, this company naturally bent its 
energy towards building a wood wheel 
for these vehicles which would fully meet 
the requirements entailed in the modern 
mode of transportation. 

In recent years years this company has 
been giving a great deal of attention to 
the development of the wood wheel for 
motor trucks. The company’s vast ex- 
perience with wood wheels has firmly 
convinced them that a properly designed 
wood wheel not only has all the advan- 
tages of any other type of wheel, but that 
if the natural characteristics of wood are 
properly utilized the resultant wheel will, 
under any kind of actual service condi- 
tions, barring accidents, outlast the life 
of the truck chassis. 

The weakest point of the wood motor 
truck wheel is where the spoke shoulder 
seats in the wood felloe. Through the swell- 
ing and shrinking of the side grain in 
the wood felloe, and the constant ham- 
mering in service, the end grain of the 
spoke shoulder seats in the felloe, and 
starts an action which, after a certain 
time, results in a loose wheel. Of course, 


this action might also take place on ac- 
count of the wheels being made from 
wood stock which is not thoroughly seas- 
oned, and the felloes in this case dry out 
and shrink away from the spoke shoulder, 
thus starting similar trouble. 


In order 












to overcome the tendency of the spoke 
sinking into the wood felloe, Hoopes Bros. 
& Darlington, Inc., made their truck 
spokes tapered to get the largest bearing 
possible on the wood felloe for a given 
size spoke head. Later they put a flat 
metal washer between the spoke shoulder 
and the wood felloe, thus the bearing 
surface on the wood felloe was about 
doubled. This method of manufacture 


is in use by them as a standard article 
with most of their customers. 

About three years ago Russel Hoopes, 
the vice president and factory superin- 
tendent for this concern, began experi- 
ments on a metal felloe truck wheel, and 
after a few months of general experiment- 
ing the first wheels were built for test 
purposes, and these wheels, after con- 
siderably more than 


two years of trial, 





Close-Up of the Hoopes Metal Felloe 
Truck Wheel 
The metal felloe, spoke sockets and one of the 
wedges are here plainly indicated. The wedges 
in the illustrations have been darkened by our 
artist to show them up prominently. 
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Truck Wheel 








The Hoopes Metal Felloe Truck Wheel 


The arrows 


int to the hickory wedges which 
are locat 


at points diametrically opposite 


are still in service, apparently in as good 
shape as ever. 

It is a well-known fact that wood will 
stand several times as much pressure on 
its end grain as it will on its side grain 
In other words, the spokes will carry an 
excessive load on their end grain with- 
out collapsing, therefore, in this metal fel- 
loe wheel, they have spokes with full end 
grain bearing on metal at the rim, and 
a perfect seating against metal in the 
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hub. With this construction, as there 
is practically no shrinking with the end 
grain of wood, a wheel is produced which 
has done away with the weak point of 
all wood wheels. 

The parts of these metal felloe wheels 
are as follows: 

First, an inverted channel section. This 
is bent and welded with the outside di- 
mensions conforming to SAE tolerances. 
The legs on the outer edge of each side 
of this channel form a double arch which 
give strength in place of the wood felloe. 

Second, drop-forged sockets which 
enter the channel rim much as the spoke 
tenon enters the wood rim. 
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Third, a given number of spokes and 
two hickory wedges. 

The operations for assembling these 
wheels are as follows: 

The channel rims have the necessary 
number of holes punched and broached in 
them. The spokes are painted on the 
ends with white lead, and forced into the 
sockets by hydraulic pressure. The metal 
felloe is heated and expanded approxi- 
mately one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and then placed on the assembling table 
where the spokes with sockets are put in 
place. The wedges are then driven in to 
make the whole wheel tight. As the 
metal felloe cools it contracts, exerting a 
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tremendous pressure on the outer ends 
of the spokes which not only wedges them 
absolutely tight in the miters, but also 
assures a perfect set-up at the outer end, 
The wheel is then ready to be bored and 
faced for the hub, and, after some hand 
finishing about the miters of the spokes, 
a coat of lead is applied, and it is ready 
for the customer. 

These wheels in the heavy truck sizes 
are approximately 25 per cent lighter than 
the wood wheel. They are stronger than 
the wood felloe wheel, and can be pro. 
duced for less money. It, therefore, seems 
that they should appeal to both the truck 
engineer and the public. 








B. & D. Announce New Bench 
Grinder 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md., announce a new product 
known as the Ejight-Inch Electric Bench 
Grinder. 

This is a two-wheel bench grinder hav- 
ing a %4-hp. motor of the universal type 
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Black & Decker Two-Wheel 
Bench Grinder 


operating on either alternating or direct 
current. 

The grinding wheels are set well for- 
ward of the motor casing and arranged so 
that they overhang the bench. This makes 
it possible to grind long pieces and odd 
shapes with facility and also makes it pos- 


sible to avoid wastage by wearing the 
grinding wheels down to clamp washers. 

The motor is air cooled. The cooling 
air intake is located 12 in. from the grind- 
ing wheels to reduce the possibility of grit 
being drawn into the machine. The ma- 
chine is grease lubricated throughout. 

A departure has been made from the 


TT) 


customary practice of supplying the bare 
grinder only and this machine is shipped 
as a complete outfit with two grinding 
wheels, 8 in. diam., and % in. face; one 
coarse and one fine—2 wheel guards— 
two adjustable tool rests—electric cable 
fitted with attachment plug and switch, 
The price is $120. 








The New White Business Car While Having the Appearance of a Passenger Car 
is of Truck Construction, Combining the Rugged, Serviceable Qualities of a 
Truck With the Comfort and Convenience of a Touring Car 
This business car is a development of the standard White taxicab chassis with seating capacity for two 


persons. A permanent top gives protection against inclement weather. 


There is ample room for 


baggage back of the seat, and the spacious rear compartment may be fitted to accommodate whatever 
business paraphernalia the user may have to carry. 








Tool Box From Gas Tank 


A workman in the maintenance shops of the Vesper-Buick Co., at St. Louis, has constructed an ingen- 


ious tool box from an oval gasoline tank. A picture of the box is shown herewith. 


After cleaning the 


tank thoroughly of gasoline and vapor, the workman cut off one side, as shown; with an acetylene 


flame. 


It was little work then to fit a door, with hinges and a lock, all riveted securely. Shelves of 


half-inch wood were then nailed in place, a handle was riveted to the top, and the job was finished. 


Opening from the side as this tool box does, it is a handy box to use around the shop. 











Make Arrangements Now 
for Attending the 
1922 Motor Truck Show 


Manufacturers represen- 
tative of the commercial 
car industry are making 
reservations for space. In 
it will be exhibited 1922 
offerings. Get acquainted 
and keep in touch with the 
industry’s progress. Your 
presence there will be con- 
venient and inexpensive. 
The Show will be held 
within the pages of the 
January COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL. 
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New Perfection Disk Wheel 


The Perfection Motor Parts Co., with 
general offices at 418 Lightner Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., describes its new product 
as a resilient, laminated steel disk, de- 
mountable wheel, with several new fea- 
tures. It is made up of lamination of 
steel disks welded together, giving 
strength and lightness. 

The shape and “cut outs” in the outer 
diameter of the disk next to the rim, as 
shown in the illustration, allow for 
resilience said to be unusual in a wheel of 








Laminated Steel Disk, Demountable 
Wheel 


ithis type, the load being suspended as in 
‘a wire wheel. It is claimed that this 
resilience allows for easier riding and tire 
economy. 

As an added feature the valve stem ex- 
tends through the outside, facilitating in- 
flation of tires. These wheels can be 
quickly mounted on the wood wheel hub 
‘cand are demountable for quick tire 
changes. 

The wheels come in sets of five at 
‘Prices ranging from $42.50 to $62.50. Ex- 
clusive agencies are given to car dealers 
for their particular type of wheel, terri- 
tory now being allotted for coming year. 





Casey-Safety Truck Light 


Among the products exhibited by the 
‘Casey-Hudson Co., Chicago, IIl., at the 
A. E. A. show was a special safety light 
designed especially for truck service and 
‘in conformity with a recently passed 
Massachusetts law requiring all trucks 
with wide bodies to display a green light 
‘on the extreme left front side of body. It 
is known as the Casey-Safety truck light, 
‘and its construction is described as such 
as to make it practically indestructible. 
Its two most fundamental components are 
"a heavy iron casting and a thick green 
‘semaphore lens. 


TRUCK EQUIPME 


The advantage of this light lies in the 
fact that it will indicate accurately the 
maximum overhang of the body, thor- 
oughly doing away with the uncertainty 





Mounting of the Casey Safety Light 


of guessing clearance as related to the 
position of headlights. The danger of this 
type of accident on dark nights is entirely 
removed. 

This light is packed one to a carton and 
sells at $2.50 each. 





Elite Steel Jack 


The No. 9 Reliable Jack is a recent ad- 
dition to the well known line of the Elite 
Mfg. Co., Ashland, O. Several mechanical 
features, the most important of which are 
the ease with which it is manipulated and 
its unusual strength, have been incorporat- 
ed in the construction of this jack. The 
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No. 9 Reliable Pressed Steel Jack 


twisted handle is finished with a flat sur- 
face on one end, while the base and sides 
of the jack are made of pressed steel, 
solidly riveted throughout. 

All the working parts are of malleable 
iron. When the load is removed the steel 
rack bar, with machine cut teeth is releas- 
ed automatically by pushing in on the 
spring holder located immediately below 
the handle socket. 
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Bumpless Truck Chains 


Truck tire chains, claimed not to cause 
bumping, even on pavements, but which 
take strong hold on the road, are being 
made by the Woodworth Specialties Co., 
of Binghamton, N. Y. 

In this chain the tread member on the 
middle of the tire is made of steel in the 
shape of a narrow “D,” the round surface 
coming next to the rubber and the flat 
side next to the road. 

These members are less than %-in. 
thick, but are about 2-in. wide and are 
held in such a way that the rounded side 
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Showing the Bumpless Truck Chains 
Attached 


can rock on the tire and when the wheel 
begins to spin the pull on the rear edge 
tips the tread member up far enough so 
it stands out from the tire and digs into 
the road. 

Where there is no tendency to spin, the 
tread member lies flat on the tire and is 
so thin that it causes no bumping. 

The chains are made in two types: the 
Easyon type which fastens to the spoke 
with adjustable leather-covered fasteners, 
and the Double-Grip type which is fasten- 
ed to side chains and can creep around the 
tire. The Easyon type is intended to be 
carried always with the truck for emer- 
gencies, the Double-Grip type being more 
suited for steady use. 

Both the Easyon and Double-Grip 
chains are made for all sizes of both pneu- 
matic and solid tires. 





See what’s what in trucks, 
parts and equipment in the 
January issue of the CC J 


The 1922 MOTOR 
TRUCK SHOW 
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Beacon Hydraulic Jack 


The hydraulic principle of operation 
featured in the new jack recently an- 
nounced by the Beacon Bronze Co., Bea- 
con, N. Y., is said to greatly reduce the 
effort of jacking up and lowering a truck. 

On the upward lift, an automatic height 
check prevents the operator from pump- 
ing the arm out of the pressure cylinder, 
while a simple turn of a release valve 


Reduction of 
Manual Effort 
in Operating is 
the Feature of 
This Hydraul- 
ic Jack. 





lowers the jack. Another feature is the 
air release, which is entirely enclosed, thus 
preventing the leakage of the liquid. 

Its capacity is 3000 lb.; weight averages 
6 lb., including handle; normal height, 10 
in.; height fully extended, 16 in. Sells at 
$10. The materials used are of high grade 
cold drawn steel seamless tubing. Pres- 
sure cylinder is of. seamless bronze tub- 
ing. 


Autoquip Fuel Fractionator 


The Autoquip Fuel Fractionator for 
Fords offered by the Autoquip Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., among 
many other advantages is claimed to re- 
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sult in a saving of 33 1-3 per cent of gaso- 
line if installed on the Ford engine. 

This instrument breaks up or reduces 
unvaporized gasoline to fractions. This 
accomplished in two ways: first, the pres- 
sure vacuum created by spiral blades; sec- 
ond, these blades are continually heated 
by the exhaust flames to such a tempera- 
ture that all globules or particles are in- 
stantly vaporized. 

The manner and location in which these 
spiral blades are placed in close proximity 
to the intake valves, insures the exact 
same mixture or density of gas to each 
cylinder. By so doing the same pressure 
stroke on each piston is obtained, which 
greatly reduces vibration. 

The fact that there are more or less 
heavy globules or particles bound to form 
on the walls of the intake manifold after 
leaving the carburetor was considered in 
the designing of the device. In order to 
eliminate this condition, units designated 
as 1 and 2, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, are installed, the function of 
which is to carry the exhaust heat ejected 
from the exhaust ports through the open- 
ing 14, against the walls of the intake port 
12, which sustain the spiral blades 11. 

In order to keep the vapor or gas from 
condensing or chilling in its travel 
through the intake manifold to the cylin- 
ders, a hollow heated unit, which tele- 
scopes and radiates heat to the intake 
manifold is provided. This unit vaporizes 
the heavy particles which accumulate on 
the walls. 

From the walls heat is radiated on the 
blades. These blades create a cyclone, 
causing a vacuum under each one-quarter 
sectioned blade by the inrush of vapor, 
The vacuum linked with the heated effect 
from the blades as well as the heated 
walls, instantly breaks up the heavy par- 
ticles of gasoline. The list price of this 
instrument is $12.50. 





Three 5-ton trucks moved a large build- 
ing from Goldfield, Nev., to Tonopah, 
Nev., a distance of 28 miles, with the 
road leading over Gold Mountain Sum- 
mit, in one week. The building measured 
50 feet long, 24 feet wide and 25 feet 
high. 






























































Showing Different Views of Units 1 and 2 of the Autoquip Fuel Fractionator 
Placed in Proper Position on a Ford Engine 


3. Intake ports (two); 4. Manifold stud holes (four); 5. Exhaust 


rts (four); 6. Heat outlet holes 


from units 1 and 2 to unit 3 (two); 7. Insulated wire leading to sol plug on cowl; 8. Heating 
element (the coil); 9. Connection to heating element; 10. Priming cups (two); 11. Heated spiral blades 
(two in each intake port); 12. Aluminum walls radiating heat to spiral blades; 13. Arrow. shows 
travel of exhaust heat; 14. Port through which exhaust is ejected into fractionator; 15. Battery 


terminal (Ford standard equipment). 
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Turner Spring Lubricator 


The Lubricator offered by the Turner 
Mfg. Co., Kokomo, Ind., is known as the 
2-in-1 because it spreads and lubricates 
the leaves in one operation. 

The component parts referred to 
numerically in the illustration are as fo}. 
lows: No. 1, lubricator body, a drop forg- 
ing that is claimed to withstand any straip 
and to spread any spring up to 2% ip, 





Turner 2-in-1 Spring Lubricator 


diameter; No. 2, guide pivot of hardened 
tool steel that spreads inside spring 
leaves; No. 3, leaf spreader and lubricat- 
ing nipple of hardened tool steel, that dis- 
tributes grease in three directions; No. 4,. 
large malleable steel thumb screw, also 
hexagon head for wrench hold, which 
force spring leaves apart with little effort; 
No. 5, compression grease cup of large 
capacity that forces the grease to middle 
of spring leaf and shoots it in every direc- 
tion; No. 6, flexible steel blade with which 
the lubricant is spread; No. 7, Alemite 
grease connection. 

Grease connections to fit any greasing 
system, such as Alemite, Amco and 
others, are furnished upon request, these 
connections to displace this company’s 


regularly equipped grease cup. Price 
$2.50. 





Smith Reduces Prices 

. The tendency on the part of some of 
the parts manufacturers to co-operate with 
truck manufacturers in bringing the ulti- 
mate price of trucks down to a minimum 
is very much in evidence in the many re- 
duction announcements of recent weeks. 
A notable example is the announcement 
by the Smith Wheel, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
stating that its wheels for solid, cushion 
and pneumatic tires have been reduced 
25 per cent below pre-war prices. A 
sheet showing actual changes resulting 
from this reduction dated December Ist 
has been published and may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 
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V & S Self-Adjusting Con- 
necting Rod Bolts 


The V & S Automatic Bolt Company, 
Chicago, Ill, is manufacturing and dis- 
tributing a bolt that is claimed to auto- 
matically take up wear in the connecting 
rod bearings, or other bearings, as fast as 
it occurs, permit better lubrication and 
reflect other economies to working parts 
of the engine. These bolts are supplied 
for practically every make of engine in 
existence. 

The bolt is provided with an “Acme” 
left-hand thread for the revolving nut and 
a right-hand “V” thread on a smaller 
diameter at the end of the bolt for the 
spring-lock nut. The revolving nut is 
provided with a chamfered face on the 
contact side and has sufficient tolerance 
to offer but slight resistance in taking 
up wear. 

The spring, which is attached to the 
revolving nut as the propelling force, is 
of the barrel type. The revolving nut can- 
not back up. 





Four Units Make Up the V & S Self- 
Adjusting Connecting Rod Bolt 
Figure at left shows bolt completely assembled 


The spring-lock nut is provided with 
four adjustment slots so that any desired 
spring tension may be obtained, and has a 
right-hand thread, which, with the spring 
tension pulling to the right, locks it on 
the bolt. 

The installation is made by removing 
the engine under-pan, exposing the con- 
necting rod bearings and removing all 
caps and bolts. The shims are removed, 
if used; if not, a space of 1-16-in. at least 
must be provided between the cap and 
rod by filing that amount from the cap 
faces, in order to permit the bolt to func- 
tion in its work of automatically adjust- 
ing and keeping bearings in adjustment. 

The bolt holes in the cap are then 
reamed .005 in. larger than the bolt to be 
used, following which the under-face of 
the logs of the cap are end-milled suffi- 
cient to provide a space of 1-32 in. be- 
tween the revolving nut and the spring- 
lock nut. This prevents interference and 
undue splash and also provides a smooth 
surface for the revolving nut of the auto- 
matic bolt. 

The preparation completed, the bolts 
are inserted in the rod, the caps placed 
in position, the revolving nuts attached 
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by finger pressure only, and the spring- 
lock nut is then placed on the end thread 
and tightened against the shoulder of the 
bolt by the small spanner wrench pro- 
vided. The hook of the spring is then 
engaged in one of the four tightening or 
adjusting slots of the spring-lock nut by 
means of a small wire loop on the handle 
of the spanner wrench and is brought to 
proper tension, which is determined by 
the “feel” as in fitting bearings in any of 
the other methods. It is not necessary to 
burn or scrape-in the bearing, providing 
it has any ordinary contact with the 
crank pin. 





New Radiator Freeze-Proof 
Developed 


A new freeze-proof for automobile radi- 
ators has been placed on the market by 
the Pyrene Mfg. Co., 17 E. 49th St., New 
York City, well-known manufacturers of 
the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. 

Chromine is a patented combination 
of chemicals which is claimed to prevent 
freezing at any predetermined tempera- 
ture. The compound is stated not to 
evaporate and tests show that it has no 
effect whatever on the metal and rubber 
in an automobile cooling system. In fact, 
the claim is made that it eliminates even 
the rust which results when plain water 
is used. 

Miller Reese Hutchinson, Ph.D., for- 
merly chief engineer of the Thomas A. 
Edison interests, inventor of the Klaxon 
Horn, and one of the best known engi- 
neers in the United States, is the man 
who was instrumental in developing Chro- 
mine and placing it in the hands of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company. 

How to use Chromine: Drain off all 
water from the radiator. Then thorough- 
ly dissolve the proper amount of Chro- 
mine in a pail of water (preferably warm 
water). Dissolve thoroughly, pour solu- 
tion into the radiator, and add enough 
water to fill the radiator. Then run the 
motor a few minutes in order that the dis- 
tribution of solution will be complete. 

Keep the radiator full at all times—add 
water frequently. Always run the motor 
a few minutes after adding water. 

It is not necessary to add more Chro- 
mine, as it does not evaporate, and one 
charge will remain in the radiator all 
season unless the radiator or pump leaks. 

To prevent freezing, use Chromine as 
follows: 

At 10 deg. above zero: 2 lb. Chromine 
per gallon of radiator capacity. 

At 10 deg. below zero: 3 lb. Chromine 
per gallon of radiator capacity. 

At 40 deg. below zero: 4 lb. Chromine 
per gallon of radiator capacity. 

Chromine is packed in 4 lb., 5 lb., and 
6 Ib. cans. 





What Has the Truck 
Business in Store 
for You? 
The 1922 Motor Truck Show 
will tell. Attend it by getting 
the January CCJ. The show 
will be staged within its pages. 
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Klaxon Announces New Model 


The Klaxon Company of Newark, N. J., 
announces that deliveries will start at 
once on a new Klaxon, known as the 
Economy Klaxon Model 12-A. This new 
Klaxon model has many unique features. 

By means of a three-legged universal 
bracket the new horn can be mounted 
without any trouble on the dash or under 
the hood of practically all makes and 
models of motor vehicles. 

The instrument is supplied in all stand- 
ard voltages up to 21 volts without extra 
charge. It is finished in black baked 
enamel with an orange rim at the top of 
the projector. 

It sells for $10 list. 





New Low Price Klaxon Horn 
The designations pn out the following units: 
°. 


O. 1—Oil Hole . 1; C.—Commutator; S. B 
—Spring Band; O. 2—Oil Hole No. 2; L. N.— 
Pe Nut; A. S.—Adjustment Screw; A.— 
Anvil; 6-6—Collar Screws. 





Universal Adjustable Wrench 


A wrench distinguished by its simple 
lever mechanism, which permits pressure 
to be applied to the jaws, is the latest 
product of the Universal Wrench Co., 
3067 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The lever itself is made of special steel. 
Through it great pressure is exerted on 
the movable jaw. A heavy-duty spring, 





Universal Lever Adjustable Wrench 


specially made for the purpose, opens the 
jaw to the determined position when the 
lever is released. 

It is stated that the wrench cannot slip 
off the nut, and that it allows the work- 
man to work in smaller space, since the 
handle need not be swung from flat to 
flat on the nut, but only far enough for 
the grooved jaw to grip on the nut angle. 
It is built in sizes from four to eighteen 
inches, fully polished, head polished or 
nickel plated. 





There are 600 motor trucking com- 
panies in Great Britain, according to the 
Boston News Bureau. Some carry freight 
for distances of 100 miles at a lower rate 
than the railroads. 
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For Whom Do You Work? 


Extracts From a Service Talk Delivered Before the Serv- 
ice Managers’ Meeting, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, New York City, November, 1921 


By NORVAL A. HAWKINS, Director of Sales-Advertising Service Section Advisory Staff, General Motors Corporation 


THINK we would all do well right 

at this time to hark back to basic fun- 

damentals, forgetting the frills, red 

tape and intricacies of our Twentieth 
Century organizations, and ask ourselves 
the question, “Just whom do we really 
work for?” 


It is not the Sales Manager nor the 
General Manager nor the Board of Direc- 
tors nor even the stockholders. The man 
to whom we really owe our jobs, individu- 
ally and collectively, figure it any way 
you like, is none other than Mr. Retail 
‘Customer—Mr. Car Owner—the ultimate 
consumer. It is none other than he who 
pays us our salaries and tells us whether 
we shall run full time, double time, half 
time or not at all. 


Buying the Customer’s Dollars 
The automobile business must be re- 


duced to sound fundamentals. We are 
entering into a new era. We've got to 
forget some of our past tactics. As our 


Mr. Charles Kettering recently expressed 
it—“the whole scheme of things has been 
reversed. We are out trying to buy the 
customer’s dollars—our currency is in the 
form of gears, cylinders, pistons and axles 
—the exchange must be mutually advan- 
tageous—both sides must benefit—hon- 
esty must be the basis of all transactions. 
If the customer tries to pass off a coun- 
terfeit dollar on us, we refuse to take it— 
and by the same token, if we attempt to 
give him a counterfeit gear, or a defec- 
tive axle, he has an equal right to become 
incensed.” 

Service is not a matter of minor con- 
cern, to be considered after the purchase 
of a car, as a mere incident. It is of 
major importance. Properly co-ordinated 
with selling and advertising, the service 
policies of any company, when a system 
of service is made effective, will be the 


most powerful means of building up its 
business. 

Nothing in business is more essential 
than making friends. Model service will 
make more friends for the motor vehicle 
industry than can be gained in any other 
one way. Service cannot be good un- 
less it is intelligently planned, systematiz- 
ed and everlastingly followed up. The 
service function must be performed de- 
pendably and uniformly, everywhere that 
there is a need for service. And it must 
be performed economically, so that the 
customer who is served will feel that he 
has been fairly treated. 


Co-operation Needed 


We must be unselfish about this thing. 
We can best help ourselves by helping 
one another. No one manufacturer can 
ever hope to have enough service stations 
to care for each and every one of his 
vehicles irrespective of where they may 
happen to be. The owner, at some time 
or another, is at the mercy of an inde- 
pendent garage or a dealer who has a 
competitive interest. It is only through 
a proper co-operation that we may ade- 
quately serve the owner. 


The Causes of Service 


There are five causes and only five 
causes of service cost to the producer, or 
the car owner, or both. They are as fol- 
lows— 

ist—Faulty engineering design. 

2nd—Faulty production, including care- 
less workmanship, and faulty material or 
both. 

3rd—Incompetence on the part of the 
service repair men. 

4th—Incompetence on the part of the 
user. 

5th—The wear and tear of normal use. 

The first, second and third causes for 
service expense are directly within the 


control of the manufacturer, and we as 
service managers should make it our busi- 
ness to take some interest in the fifth 
cause. 

Service should properly begin with the 
design of the car—in fact it should begin 
with the very conception of a product 
and it should be projected through the en- 
gineering, manufacturing and marketing 
process, assuming an ever increasing im- 
portance after the product is in the hands 
of the user and until the time that it is 
ready for the discard through legitimate 
and honest wear—after having given an 
adequate return on the customer’s invest- 
ment. 

If the maximum value to the user with 
the minimum service cost to the manufac- 
turer is to be attained, then the future 
changes in our products must be in the 
direction of eliminating needless varieties 
in design and toward the selection of the 
best types of construction. 


Elimination of Needless Variety 


The elimination of needless variety is 
necessary to reduction of both production 
costs and service costs for two reasons, 
to wit: 

1st—Quality of workmanship and ma- 
terial are more easily maintained as the 
variations in mechanical practice are de- 
creased, and 

2nd—Because incompetence of the serv- 
ice workman can be more effectively re- 
duced as the variations in mechanical 
practice decrease. 

It necessarily follows that future 
changes in automotive products: should 
not only lead toward the elimination of 
needless variety, but the maintenance of 
the needed variety and the correct use of 
these variances with respect to more in- 
telligent marketing policies. 

First of all, in the future, no new model 
will ever get into production in our or- 
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ganization until it has been subjected to 
the most gruelling scientific tests that we 
are able to devise. I don’t refer to block 
tests and cross country advertising tours 
either. I mean that a proposed model 
must be subjected to service, equivalent 
to what it would get from the most care- 
less user during the normal life of the 
car, keeping an accurate “log” of wear, 
breakage, etc., in order that we may in 
our service manuals give the dealer, own- 
er, specific, accurate and dependable in- 
formation regarding the upkeep, repairs 
and replacements. Also, that we may 
give the dealer, right from the start, ac- 
curate data regarding the replacement 
parts that he should carry in stock. 

Before any such job goes into produc- 
tion in any of our factories in the future, 
no less than five sets of tools must be 
designed, as follows: 

ist—Jigs and fixtures for factory pro- 

duction. 

2nd—Repair tools and fixtures for serv- 

ice shops at branches and large 
distributors. 

3rd—-Repair tools and fixtures for large 

dealers. 

4th—Repair tools and fixtures for small 

dealers and sub-dealers. 

5th—Hand tools for the owner design- 

ed especially for the particular car 
and adequate for such minor re- 
pairs and adjustments as may be 
entrusted to him. 

The service man is essentially a sales- 
man—in fact he must be a super-sales- 
man. The new car salesman, generally 
speaking, sells the customer only one time. 
The service salesman, on the other hand, 
must keep the man sold by reselling him 
time and time again throughout the life 
of the car. 

And remember this—the customer is in- 
variably in the best of spirits when he 
negotiates with the new car salesman, but 
his transactions with the service salesman 
are usually under the most exasperating 
conditions. 


Sales and Service Activities Must be 
More Closely Knitted 


The success of a company is primarily 
dependent upon the adequacy of its sales 
and service. 

The salesman must work in closer co- 
operation with the service department. 
When the owner has trouble he calls on 
the service man to remedy it—not the 
salesman. Therefore, the service depart- 
ment should have something to say re- 
garding the claims and promises of the 
ultra-enthusiastic salesman. 

When a salesman resorts to untruths or 
to promises which he knows cannot be 
fulfilled it is an admission that he is lack- 
ing in real sales ability. 


The far sighted salesman will make it a 
point to call on his customers from time 
to time—he will help the service man to 
keep these customers sold and he will be 
amply rewarded for the time and effort 
involved. 

; If the retail service station has been 
inefficient, it is we who are to blame. 
There is a total of 45,135 automobile re- 


*The CHILTON TRADE LIST of September, 
1921, shows 53,830 repair shops in this country. 
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pair shops in the United States.* It stands 
tu reason that the individuals operating’ 
these repair shops do not have the same 
opportunities to develop proper methods 
of servicing our products as do we with 
our elaborate organizations and service 
specialists. 

We must begin to take greater advan- 
tage of our facilities and give our dealers 
the advantage of our best experience. 

Let us remember that while these serv- 
ice and repair stations are for the most 
part operated by individuals not directly 
on our factory payrolls, they nevertheless 
work for the same boss that we do, 
namely—Mr. Car Owner. These inde- 
pendent garages and service shops are 
not independent after all—they are abso- 
lutely dependent upon our product and 
upon the good will of the public. Many 
of them are our own dealers operating 
under contracts which carry mutual 
advantages. 


Three Kinds of Service 

Service, in terms of our industry, divides 
itself into three classifications: 

1—Parts manufacture and distribution. 

2—Mechanical repair work. 

3—Moral or Psychological Service. 

In all three classifications, we need 
greater efficiency. And when I say effi- 
ciency, I don’t mean “red tape” and sys- 
tem for the sake of system. When you 
come right down to brass tacks, there is 
only one definition of this word “effi- 
ciency” and it may be expressed in these 
two words “Responsibility Met.” We who 
have to do with service, must meet our 
responsibility by seeing to it that our deal- 
ers carry adequate parts to serve our cus- 
tomers. We must develop scientific meth- 
ods for anticipating repair parts require- 
ments—both between the dealer and the 
Factory Service Department and between 
the Factory Service Department and the 
Production Department. 

Before we can get our dealers to follow 
our methods, we’ve got to actually show 
these dealers how they can make a profit. 

The reason that many dealers have fail- 
ed to make a profit on their parts business 
is because we fellows back at the factories 
have guessed at what they needed rather 
than making it our business to know 
what they were going to require. The re- 
sult has been reflected in great volumes 
of telegraphic orders, express shipments 
and unnecessary expense to the car 
owner. 

Within our own organization we found 
through a careful analysis that from twen- 
ty to thirty-five per cent of all repair 
parts orders during the first six months 
of 1921, were telegraphic and that almost 
50 per cent of our parts shipments were 
going forward by express or parcel post 
as rush orders with a consequent high per- 
centage of errors. 

Efficiency is responsibility met. We 
have not met our service responsibility 
until we place repair parts within imme- 
diate reach of our car owners even in the 
most remote sections of this country. 


Keeping Parts in a Usable Condition 

Nor is it sufficient that we merely get 
them there, we must get them there in a 
usable condition and see to it that the 
dealer keeps them in a usable condition. 
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Before we can instruct the dealer on 
this, we must begin practicing it ourselves. 
I was in one of our largest factory service 
departments not long ago and the gaskets 
for the cylinder heads and crankcases 
looked as though they had been put into 
the bins with either a pitch fork or an 
air conveyor. I was in another plant 
where we found that the connecting rods 
after having been aligned and inspected 
were thrown in a big box with several 
thousand others, with the natural result 
that the rods in the bottom of the box 
were bent out of shape. 

In still another factory, delicate elec- 
trical parts were being handled and stored 
as though they were made of pig iron. 

Safeguarding the quality and condition 
of repair parts is of vital importance to 
our industry. Unnecessary handling is 
both wasteful and expensive. 


Anticipating Repair Parts Requirements 


Scientific anticipation of repair parts 
requirements and the distribution of parts 
on a wholesale basis are necessarily the 
forerunners of an efficient unit package 
system and we've all got to come to it. 

We have no right to penalize our cus- 
tomers for our own inefficiencies incident 
to the repeated physical handling of our 
repair parts. 

Although the war is over and the price 
of materials and labor have settled down 
to a more or less stable level, we are still 
asking the owner to pay us exorbitant 
prices for parts necessary to the main- 
tenance of his car. 


Why should it be necessary to get twice 
as much for a disassembled car as you 
get for an assembled car? The complete 
car has a great deal more mechanical la- 
bor chargeable to it. There is always an 
unavoidable breakage of material inci- 
dental to the assembly process. It is sup- 
posed to require a more expensive type of 
salesman to sell a finished car and it is 
usually necessary to demonstrate it be- 
fore consummating a sale. 

The only arguments on the other side 
of the question are that the repair parts 
business involves an overwhelming num- 
ber of detail transactions and that the 
turnover is extremely slow. I have al- 
ready answered these objections. The 
remedy lies in the direction of scientific 
anticipation of repair stock requirements 
and in reducing the factory repair parts 
department to a wholesale basis of opera- 
tion. 


Repair Parts Prices 


If the organization for whom you work 
is going to change designs every six 
months and if you are compelled to carry 
25 to 30 thousand different items on your 
inventory, you are laboring under a seri- 
ous handicap for which you are not re- 
sponsible except that you should take a 
more positive interest in the determination 
of those policies which will seriously af- 
fect the profits of your department and 
prevent maximum returns in the form of 
good will accruing from an efficient 
service. 

And again most of us are still adhering 
to the unbusinesslike war time practice of 
omitting our repair parts prices from our 
parts catalog. 
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The present day dealer, in striking con- 
trast—submerged in a multiplicity of 
models conspicuously free from any and 
all interchangeability of parts—is in the 
predicament of having entirely too many 
parts catalogs. He finds it necessary to 
refer to a veritable “5-foot shelf” of vol- 
uminous literature to ferret out the vari- 
ous serial numbers, parts numbers, pat- 
tern numbers, model numbers, car num- 
bers, motor numbers, code designations, 
historical data references, alphabetical 
prefixes, differential discounts and war tax 
schedules, before he becomes a party to 
the secret of just how much too much he 
is going to pay for the blame thing! 

And even this isn’t the worst of it for 
the dealer immediately goes us one better 
and begins to tack on extra charges cover- 
ing freight, express, telegrams, handling, 
overhead and wear and tear on his nerv- 
ous system. 


Service Department Should be Operated 
for a Profit 


There are two kinds of profits accruing 
from service: 1st, the direct dollars and 
cents profit as it appears on the. balance 
sheet; 2nd, the indirect and intangible 
profit accruing from the good will of a 
customer properly served, which is in 
turn reflected in the sale of new cars. 

It is my contention that these two prof- 
its are entirely compatible in any manu- 
facturing institution which has an eco- 
nomic reason for its existence. 


A Business Fundamental 


It is not surprising that many of you 
have been unable to show a dollars and 
cents profit. The Service Department has 
always been looked upon as the goat of 
the whole industry. 

I realize what some of you have been 
up against. 

Take this matter of parts being replaced 
under your Guarantee and Policy ac- 
counts. I wonder how closely you follow 
your replacements and complaints. 

Do you issue regular reports covering 
such items in order that your organization 
may get a true reflection as to the quality 
of the product? Do you know how much 
such replacements are costing you per 
automobile? 

What is being done about it? Is the 
cost decreasing or increasing? What de- 
partment is being charged with these 
costs? 

Unless you are thinking in terms of 
profits and disseminating data of this kind 
among the proper departments of your 
organization, you have not met your re- 
sponsibility—you are not doing your duty 
as Service Managers. 

Such replacement reports coupled with 
summarized complaint correspondence 
should serve as a barometer on the qual- 
ity of your product at all times and in the 
absence of such reports you are paving 
the way for a condition whereby the pur- 
chasing agent or the engineer might per- 
sist in practicing a false economy that 
might save the company 5c on the price 
of a car and cost $5 a car for gratis re- 
placements, not to mention labor costs 
and inconvenience to the owner. 

If the production has too much mate- 
rial of a certain kind, they try to pass the 
buck by turning it over to you service 
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men, whether you need it or not. Let me 
say right here, that if you thought more 
about profits and turnovers you would not 
stand for this sort of thing three seconds. 
lf you do let the production manager slip 
it over on you, it’s really your own fault— 
as a matter of fact you are his customer 
and if you were functioning properly 
you'd be telling him how much stuff you 
wanted, when you wanted it and how 
much it ought to cost. You would refuse 
to act as a dumping ground for surplus 
and inferior material and you would in- 
sist on an accounting system that would 
properly distribute expenses which your 
department incurs as a result of unsound 
engineering, careless manufacturing, in- 
adequate inspection or a liberal replace- 
ment policy on the part of the Sales 
Department. 


And then again, when material is 
scarce and the new car market is on the 
boom, the whole process is reversed and 
you are expected to render service on air 
while the new car production has the 
right of way. 


Keeping the Old Cars Running is More 
Important Than Building New Cars 
We have just inaugurated a policy 

within General Motors, handed down 

from the President through the Executive 

Committee, that provides for service parts 

requirements being given precedence over 

production requirements, first, last and al- 

Wways—irrespective of the new car orders 

on file—and without consideration for any 

temporary financial loss. 


We have arrived at the very sound con- 
clusion that keeping the old cars running 
is of far greater and more lasting impor- 
tance than the matter of getting the new 
cars sold. 


As applied specifically to the motor 
vehicle industry, service may be defined 
as a summation of those constructive ef- 
forts on the part of the manufacturer and 
the dealer that enable the owner to get 
the maximum return from his investment. 


Mechanical Service 


Efficient mechanical service on the part 
of the dealer is of prime importance. It 
is not enough that he be able to just “fix” 
a car so that it will run—he should pos- 
sess the knowledge and facilities for turn- 
ing out the work that would pass the most 
rigid factory inspection. He should have 
equipment proportionate to his service re- 
quirements. He should have special tools 
for those operations peculiar to the par- 
ticular car that he represents, unless he is 
a very small dealer, in which case he 
should have a working arrangement with 
his distributor on overhaul jobs which he 
is not prepared to handle. 

Here again the responsibility rests with 
the manufacturer. 

It is the business of the factory service 
manager to develop or to have developed 
special tools and service fixtures for the 
use of the dealer and distributor and to 
see to it that such equipment is properly 
used. 

The Flat Rate System 


It is my prediction that within three 
years every reputable repair shop in 
America will be operating on some form 
of flat rate system. Whether we like it 
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or not, we’ve got to come to it and when 
we do come to it we'll be surprised at just 
how low our past efficiency has been. 

In addition to the tangible repair parts 
distribution and mechanical phases of oyr 
service activity, there is the intangible 
moral phase. 

Any man who does not see beyond the 
mechanical side of a motor car does not 
belong in a garage or service station. He 
is of the age when automobiles were 
merely machines to get about in. 

The most adequate parts stock and the 
very best mechanical equipment is of no 
avail if the policy is wrong and the meth- 
ods unbusinesslike. 

Sales psychology must be projected in- 
to service. We have no right to make a 
man wait two hours for his bill after his 
car is ready for delivery. And when he 
pays this bill the man who takes the 
money should have enough sales sense to 
say “thank you.” 

Even if the remittance is by mail the 
bill is not properly receipted until the 
words “thank you” are written across its 
face in long hand. 

When winter approaches, it is the deal- 
er’s duty to warn his owners and offer his 
services in the matter of putting anti- 
freeze solution in their radiators and light 
oil in their motors, etc. And in the spring 
it is his business to look after changing 
back for warm weather operation. 

These things are details but they are of 
vital importance nevertheless. 


Moral or Psychological Service 


To be successful, a service station must 
be conducted with a proper observance of 
the fundamental rules of psychology, 
common sense and decent business prac- 
tices. 

A strict observance of office hours 
should be taboo in any automobile repair 
shop. The biggest volume of sales on 
minor repair parts and accessories are 
made and the greatest good will is built 
between 5.00 P. M. and 9.00 A. M. and 
during the noon hour and on holidays. 

The Service Manager should spend 
more time out in the territory studying 
the problems of the dealers and assisting 
them in the development of more efficient 
and uniform methods. 

Service is being weighed in the balance 
and it is found wanting. Haphazard 
methods cannot survive. Service will be 
reduced to a uniform science. We must 
teach the dealer how to conduct his serv- 
ice at a profit and at the same time reduce 
the costs to the car owner. 

After we have developed the proper 
methods, it will then be our business to 
check up our dealers in order that the 
good will of the car owner and hence the 
future profits of the industry may be 
insured. 


Checking Up the Factory Service 
Department 


I would also suggest that you check up 
the service department of your own im- 
mediate organizations and when I say 
Service Departments, I mean far more 
than the routine activity between the four 
walls enclosing the employes for whom 
you are directly responsible. 

We have been conducting an investiga- 
tion of the service departments of all 
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General Motors Passenger Car Divisions 
in collaboration with our respective serv- 
ice managers. 

I'll read you just a few of the items 
that we are covering: 

1st. Service Problems peculiar to prod- 
uct. Age of Company, number of models 
built to date, quantity of product in the 
field, number of items on repair parts in- 
ventory, value of repair parts inventory, 
volume of repair parts sales, volume of 
repair parts replacements, service cost ex- 
pressed as a percentage of net car sales; 
number of branches, distributors and 
dealers. 

ond. Physical layout of stock bins, 
packing and shipping facilities. 

3rd. Methods of estimating repair parts 
requirements. 

4th. Cost of operating service depart- 
ment. 

5th. Basis of pricing repair parts. 

6th. Structure of Service Department 
and its relation to other Departments. 

7th. Methods of handling production or- 
ders for repair parts stock. 

8th. Co-operation rendered to other de- 
partments by Service Department, par- 
ticularly in connection with the dissemina- 
tion of data on complaints, replacements, 
etc., reflecting on the quality of the prod- 
uct and hence serving as a guide to engi- 
neering and manufacturing departments. 

9th. Methods of handling repair parts 
orders from customers, dealers, distribu- 
tors and branches. 
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10th. Educational activity for the pro- 
duction of more intelligent service on part 
of dealer, and a more intelligent operation 
on part of owner. 

1ith. Methods employed for getting dis- 
tributors and dealers to carry adequate 
stocks. 

12th. Expediency with which orders are 
filled. 

13th. Accounting systems employed. 

14th. Financial status of Service Depart- 
ment, 

15th. Methods of handling parts return- 
ed for replacement. 

These are only a few of the things that 
we consider pertinent to a service analysis. 
The questionnaire that we are using cov- 
ers a total of 192 items. 


Future Business Depends on Service 


As a product attains a wide distribution 
the prospective purchaser becomes more 
or less immune to our advertising and 
sales activity and more and more under 
the influence of his friends who have had 
experience with the product in question. 
Whether the product receives an endorse- 
ment or condemnation depends largely 
upon the efficiency of the service that has 
been and is being rendered. 

Efficient service will eliminate the sat- 
uration point—it will remedy the pirate 
parts evil, and it will do more than any- 
thing else toward stimulating the used car 
market. 
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Efficient service is the most effective in- 
surance to take out on the future pros- 
perity of the automotive manufacturer. 

We must sell service first and motor 
vehicles second. No matter how perfect 
the design and workmanship of so in- 
tricate a product as a motor vehicle, it 
cannot and will not stand up and give a 
satisfactory account of itself unless it is 
kept in first-class condition through sys- 
tematic inspection, adjustment and parts 
replacements. And by the same token, 
even a second rate vehicle can be kept 
going beyond its normal life if it is prop- 
erly serviced. 

In the future automobiles and the serv- 
ice that must inevitably follow will have 
to be sold and sold hard—our most valu- 
able allies are the 9,000,000 car owners 
whose continued good-will rests largely in 
the hands of you service men. 

The word “service” represents the wis- 
dom of centuries. 

The idea of service, in its broad sense, 
is as old as civilization itself. It has been 
taught by the great teachers of all times 
—by wise men of all ages—by the real 
benefactors of mankind. 

It is up to us to crystallize this idea— 
to interpret it in terms of our own busi- 
ness. 

It is to you men whom we must look 
for the greatest future development of the 
automotive industry as a whole—and re- 
member that “He profits most who serves 
best.” 








New Garbage Equipment 
Built by Autocar 


The heavy Autocar garbage equipment 
recently designed at the Autocar factory, 
Ardmore, Pa., to meet the requirements 
of the District of Columbia engineers has 
established a record during its short 
period of operation for economy in per- 
formance, and convenience and sanitation 
of body. 

The body is made entirely of steel and 
is water-tight. It is fitted with sectional 
hinged lids which are close fitting and 
which make it unnecessary to expose 
more than a small space when adding to 
the load. 


Left: 





By reason of running-boards fitted to 
the sides an operator can readily load 
from the top. These running-boards are 
arranged to fold up against the sides of 
the body when not in use. The body has 
a capacity of 200 cu. ft., or 5 tons, and the 
inside dimensions are as follows: 138 in. 
long, 78 in. wide, 24 in. high at the sides, 
16% in. from the top of the sides to the 
peak of the triangle. 

This equipment in the ordinary use of 
the Washington, D. C. municipality car- 
ries three men in addition to the driver, 
and they fill it to capacity several times 
each day. It operates principally around 
the market and in the rear of big hotels, 
boarding houses and other places from 


Sectional Lids Raised, Exposing Only a Small Space as Needed. Folding Running-Board Dropped When Loading. 
Right: Dumping Angle Showing How Entire Load is Quickly Discharged 


which large amounts of garbage must be 
removed daily. 





G. M. C. Building Ready 
by June 


Orders have been given to rush the 
General Motors Building in Detroit to 
completion. Work is to start in the west 
wing and all other uncompleted parts of 
the structure by January 1, 1922. Off- 
cials of the Corporation have set June 1 
as the date for occupancy. 

The building is to accommodate 6000 
people and is to have every conceivable 
convenience and improvement. 
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American Broach Press 


The outfit illustrated herewith, and 
manufactured by the American Broach & 
Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., is design- 
ed primarily for broaching wrist pin holes 
in pistons. It is claimed to be a simple 
matter to broach accurate wrist pin holes 





American Broach Press 


in pistons for receiving oversize piston 
pins with this equipment, as it includes 
a press and three broaches for the over- 
size wrist pins to suit any make of truck 
or car. As the illustration discloses, the 
piston is held in a fixture, the base of 
which is turned to a proper diameter to 
suit the hole in the table of the press. 
When the broach, piston and fixture are 
in place everything is square, central and 
at right angles, thus obtaining a perfectly 
smooth and straight hole. 

The entire operation, it is said, requires 
about one minute. The press has a 14- 
in. stroke. 





Electro-Magnetic Tapping 
Machine 


In announcing the new Automatic Elec- 
tric Magnetic Tapping Machine, the mak- 
er, the W. Gaterman Mfg. Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis., states that its use eliminates 
the usual tapping troubles and breakage. 
As the working strain upon the tap is 
weighed to a fraction of an ounce at all 
times by an adjustable spring balance 
drive on the tap, the machine is far more 
sensitive in the performing of work than 
would be possible if hand tapped. Its use 
is claimed to reduce tapping costs. This 
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machine will tap over 1000 blind holes per 
hour in steel with a 3-16 in. bottoming 
tap, % in. deep, full thread. 


The makers point out that it is not 
operated on a hit or miss plan but is elec- 
tro magnetically controlled. The machine 
is simple, well built and equipped with 
large journals and ball thrust bearings 
throughout. 

To operate, the tap is first inserted in 
the chuck. The dial is then set to corre- 
spond with the size and strain on the tap 
to be used. When the machine is started, 
bring the tap down to the work with 
either the hand or foot control. 

Should the tap hit bottom, or otherwise 
strike a tight hole or obstruction which 
places more strain on the tap than at 
which the dial is set, the machine will au- 
tomatically stop the forward rotation of 
the tap, reverse same 1-6 of a turn, free- 
ing tap and then start forward again. This 








Electro-Magnetic Tapping Machine 


Note the automatic electric control which 
prevents top breakage 


is done at a speed of from 300 to 2000 
r.p.m., according to the size of the tap. 
This oscillation does not take place if the 
strain on the tap does not require it. 

Other features and points of interest 
are as follows: This machine can be ad- 
justed so that the tap will run to a certain 
depth and then automatically return. 
These machines are furnished in either 
belt or motor drive and can be changed 
into a drill press in a moment’s time. 
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Service Station and Repair Shop Appliances 


American Piston Square 


The disk and mandrel of the American 
Piston Square produced by the American 
Engine & Airplane Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., are perfectly square with each oth. 
er, and the skirt of the piston, if square, 
will be parallel with the face of the disk 








American Piston Square 


when a test is made. Should the piston 
under test prove to be out of square or the 
rod twisted, the error may be rectified by 
twisting or bending the connecting rod 
with a wrench or some other suitable tool 
without removing from the jig. 

Each size connecting rod takes a sep- 
arate mandrel on both No. 1 and No. 2 
squares, the former being designed for 
small garage trade, where the work is 
light, and the latter, the company’s latest 
designed square, of more substantial con- 
struction, being constructed égor more 
arduous service. 

No. 1, complete with one mandrel up*to 
2 in., boxed, sells at $50. No. 2, complete 
with one mandrel up to 2 in., boxed, $80. 





The Universal Inner Tube 
Vulcanizer 


The Chas. E. Miller Anderson Rubber 
Works, Meridian, 14th & Main Sts., An- 
derson, Ind., describes its tube vulcanizer 
as an outfit that is always ready for quick, 
efficient and inexpensive service. The 
steam used in this outfit is generated by 
gasoline, gas or electricity. 

The Miller-Anderson Universal Inner 
Tube Vulcanizer, as it is known to the 
trade, has a machined surface 4 x 13 in, 
and is particularly adapted for making 
quick repairs. 
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Universal Inner Tube 
Vulcanizer 


No. 613 model is furnished complete 
as illustrated, having a gas burner with 
an automatic regulator. Price, $30. 

No. 614 is furnished complete as illus- 
strated, except that it has an electric burn- 
er with automatic control. Price, $40. 

No. 615 is furnished complete as illus- 
trated except that it is designed to use a 
common gasoline blow torch for heat 
(furnished at extra cost). Price, $28. Ap- 
proximate shipping weight of any one, 
50 Ib. 





Harkins-Boston Tube 
Vulcanizer 


The T. L. Harkins Machine Co., 44 
Union Square, Allston District, Boston, 
Mass., is offering a little machine which, 
because of its construction, is intended to 
handle a large amount of work and to 
operate economically. 

Pressure is obtained by a specially de- 
signed quick-action hold down; a spin of 
the hand wheel brings the clamp down, 
and any desired amount of pressure may 
be obtained by simply screwing up the 
hand wheel. The, hold-down screw is fit- 





Harkins-Boston Improved Tube 
ulcanizer 





f ted with a flexible 
seat which insures a 
steady even pressure 
while the repair is 
curing. 

This vulcanizing 
machine has a self- 
contained boiler and 
is fitted with an im- 
proved end plate for 





making repairs. 
around the valve 
stem. Extra heavy 
semi-steel is used 
throughout its con- 
struction, the tube 
plate is of liberal 


size, 26 in., and is 
given a highly ma- 
chined and polished 
finish. 

The burner is the 
company’s regular 
Economy type, with 
improved mixer 
head. Steam gage, 
safety valve, filler 
valves, overflow and 
drip cocks are supplied with each ma- 
chine as regular equipment. 





“Eco” Burning-in and Run- 

ning-in Equipment 

The equipment illustrated herewith 
comprises the burning-in attachment used 
on the “Eco” Universal Motor Handling 
Machine and the “Eco” Engine Stand. It 
is made by the Western Mfg. Co., Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

This equipment is said to be ideal for 
burning-in and running-in Ford engines 
as well as all other makes of engines, pro- 
vided there is a bench or stand sufficient 
to hold the engine block. This equip- 
ment can also be used for cranking stiff 
cars. 

The engine stand is made of gray iron, 
strong and substantially constructed for 
durability and service. The burning-in 
attachment is made of tool steel, fitted 
with universal joint, 3 phase A. C. motor, 
back-geared 9:1 ratio, giving 27 hp. 
torque or pull on line shaft less the fric- 
tion. Complete as illustrated, f. o. b. 
factory, $300. 

With single phase motor, $75 additional. 
With 25 cycle A. C. or 110 volt or 220 volt 
D. C., $65 additional. 





“Eco” Burning-in and Running-in 
Equipment 


VOT 


_——_ —-— 
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Transmission Bushings 
Reaming Outfit 


The Keystone Reamer & Tool Co., 180 
N. Market St., Chicago, IIll., announces 
that its Transmission Bushings Reaming 
outfit can be used on work in connection 





Keystone Transmission Bushings Ream- 
ing Outfit for Ford Car 


with all of the transmission bushings in 
all Ford products. 

This outfit consists of a special fixture 
or jig for holding and centering the trans- 
mission drums and triple gears, and a 
complete set of Special Keystone Ream- 
ers for reaming all transmission bushings, 
including Nos. 3304, 3309, 331434, 3320BC 
and 3327B of the Ford car and Fordson 
tractor. 

The fixture or jig is a gray iron casting, 
upon which is mounted the base with pilot 
bushings and spring collets, holding ring 
with tightening ring, and _ split-beveled 
wedge centering rings and plate. 

These components are specially design- 
ed to enable the mechanic to execute with 
accuracy and ease the work of reaming 
Ford transmission bushings. 





H-B Sectional Vulcanizer 


The Harkins-Boston, Model A, three- 
cavity, sectional vulcanizer accommodates 
all sizes of tires from 3 to 5% in. It is 
manufactured by the T. L. Harkins Ma- 
chine Co., 44 Union Square, Allston Dis- 
trict, Boston, Mass. 

Pressure is obtained by an improved 
clamp with a quick-acting screw, design- 
ed to give the desired amount of pressure 
evenly on both beads. The outside of 





Harkins-Boston Model A Three-Cavity 
Sectional Vulcanizer 
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the bead molds is machined to fit the 
cavity, so that the heat is transmitted 
evenly through the bead mold, thus as- 
suring a perfect cure, while the inside is 
machined to fit exactly all standard sizes 
of tire beads. 


A complete set of straight side and 
clincher bead molds, three pressure 
clamps and wrench, steam gage, safety 
valve, filler valve, overflow valve and air 
relief cocks are supplied as regular equip- 
ment. It has a self-contained boiler and 
is fitted with the company’s regular Econ- 
omy type burner, with improved mixer 
head, by use of which fuel consumption 
is stated to be cut toa minimum. It is of 
extra-heavy semi-steel construction, and 
declared to be perfectly safe. 





Hammond Portable Crane 


The Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago, IIl., 
is offering a crane featured by a worm 
and screw hoist, which automatically 
locks at all points of travel. It is known 
as the Hammord*“‘Never Slip” crane. 




















Hammond “Never Slip” Portable Crane 


Other noteworthy points in its con- 
struction are the sturdy bronze hoisting 
gear, which is of the worm-gear type and 
encased in an oil-tight cast housing to 
permit proper lubrication; steel hoist hav- 
ing a sprocket designed with a wide fac- 
tor of safety over a guaranteed capacity; 
electro welded chain; chrome nickel steel 
heat-treated hoisting axle equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings, which are also used 
in all wheels; all steel crane, base and 
column. 


This crane is made in sizes with lifting 
capacities of from 1 to 3% tons. 
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Safety Cleaning Machine 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md., announces among other arti- 
cles the Black & Decker Safety Cleaning 
Machine, which consists of a cast iron 
pedestal with a bowl at the top, 13 in. in 
diam. and about 12 in. deep. About 5 in. 
from the bottom of the bowl a fine mesh 
brass screen is supported. A plunger pump 
is cast integral with the bowl at one side. 


Black & Decker 
Cleaning Outfit 
It consists of a cast 
iron pedestal with a 
13-in. bowl with 
safety lid. 


| 


The bowl is provided with a safety cover, 
arranged so that it cannot be left open. 
This cover is controlled by a convenient 
handle which operates the plunger pump 
when the cover is lifted. 

A gallon of gasoline or kerosene is 
poured into the bowl of the machine and 
the operation of the plunger pump forces 
a stream of the fluid from one side into 
the center of the bowl. It passes through 
the screen and returns to the sump so that 
the liquid is used over and over again. 

It is merely necessary to hold the part 
to be cleaned under the stream of clean- 
ing liquid which washes dirt, chips and 
foreign matter from part to be cleaned and 
deposits it on screen below. Price $56. 





Kennedy All-Steel Kit 


One of the various types of 
all-steel kits manufactured by the 
Kennedy Mfg. Co., Van Wert, 
Ohio, that is well suited for the 
mechanic to carry his tools in, 
is the combination case illustrat- 
ed, as it combines lightness of 


FEED NUT 
LOCK SCREW 


FEED NUT 
ADJUSTING 
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reinforced at all points of strain to make 
it capable of withstanding hard usage, 
It is formed from the metal—not stamped, 
and its water and fire-resisting features 








Kennedy Combination Case 


are among its good points. The heavy cor- 
ner irons and side catches are of brass, 
and the handle is of genuine leather with 
steel cores. 

A strong Corbin multiple-change lock 
is used. Finished in brown baked enamel, 
which, it is claimed, will not rub, chip or 
scratch off. Size 16x 7x9. Price, $7. 








Keystone Cylinder Reamer 


To assist the mechanic in turning out 
fine and smooth jobs in cylinder reaming 
work, the Keystone Reamer & Tool Co., 
180 N. Market St., Chicago, IIl., has de- 
veloped the Keystone Cylinder Reamer, a 
tool of the most approved type, being 
simply and sturdily constructed. 

This tool is stated to contain no work- 
ing parts that will frequently get out of 
order, and provision is made to operate it 
by power as well as by hand, a feature 
that widens the scope of its utility. A 
drill-press connection is furnished as part 
of the regular equipment. 

The outfit consists of the reamer and 
fixture complete, 1 latest type 18-in. Moss- 
berg ratchet wrench, 2 Spanish wrenches, 
1 straight steel wrench, 1 drill-press con- 
nection, 2 cast-iron clamps. Sizes, 10 x 
12 x 28 in. Weight, 75 lb. Price, $125. 















16 PITCH - 
FEED SCREW 


SPLIT 
BUSHING 


SPLIT BRONZE 
FEED NUT 


SPLIT BUSHINGS 


weight with strength and dur- SCREW ADJUSTING 
ability. COLLARS FOR 
It is equipped with two trays, a neers FARING UP 
the upper one being three inches Feen Scan WEAR ON 
PP & BEARING FEED SCREW 


deep and having a handle that 
turns down into the tray, so that 
the tray may be removed from 
the case and easily carried about 
with just the tools required for 
immediate use. 

It is made of 26 gage steel, 
electric welded throughout, and 


ADJUSTING 
AND LOCKING 
COLLARS 







STEP CUT, 





Keystone Ford Cylinder Reamer 
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Replacement Table—Corrected Monthly 


Including Piston Ring Sizes, Carburetor Sizes, Hose Sizes, Fan 
Belt Sizes, Brake Lining Sizes and Truck Frame: Dimensions 


Note: Under Carburetor Inlet Diameter Will be Found Either the Size of Main Air Intake or the Gasoline Fuel Line 


Fan Belt Type: V—V-Shape, F—Flat, R—Round 





Name, Model and Tonnage 
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9%| 2 | 10% 1 

9%| 2 | 10%) 1 

6 | 1%! 10%) 1 

6 | 1% 1 


RFRA RAR 


x 


RUSS - 
AAA RA 


RECN 
ohh PS hp PP PP DODO DIO NN 


to bo p= sh 69 09 69 09 69 89 69 00 wh 00.0909 09 
KAN 

bo ho mm gp 09 9 69 G9 bo 0.09 mB 69 60.09 6 
SAR RRA AAA 
NPA 
APP PEER EER PLONNNN 


NNNNNKRK 


BOSS 
Spf PPP Pf ny <P py 


~ 


anon 


oN 


RN 


seco ACCOR ATONE AE sfc cea abe aroPrafe Raha ahebh ch ahh shah CACAO A SHEAR aa 


RAK 
Pj af yf ff Pp p= =: 


NKR Ree Db bh 


sewers eres loree 


Roto th WW WDD w WWD 
IRA AAR 


MOANA AS 


PEE 


oXonon 


SRK XK SEK SIRE RRR NO 
e RAS 


RAK 


Mieke Moke Le > Le Le a 
RDN NNNHKHKHK PDP EP RDON EP EDP EPP PE PRR RDP OOR DN IIY 


MDD DDH WWW Wir WWW ih WW to 


xt 09 BD ND BD BD BD RD BD BO RD BD 9 HP G9 69 89.00 HB 69 69 8D ND NO NY tO BC C9 C9 BOND BO BY OH OO COROT LD 
AR ORK 


SN 


x 


- 


SERRA ARAL RRL 


SEEES"SSSL"S” SLSEESES RS SEESES K 

09 09 09 02 BD 00 CO GO 0 CO Hm ho mm 9 GO Go BO BD ND NOD im WO CO BO Go DO 
RENE NTS 

Pn On De Po 

a ee ee ee er er 


PDA DPELALAPPENSEEERER HN PPEENENYOONNNNYYE EE PNERENY EP EY EE EERE PPE ROPE RNONND 
FR RRR KM 





FRAME 
| 
Length) Width 
= 

C) 

R — 
3f| 3 
ad 2 bh 
O.n o 
ah > 
mA} oO 
112 34 
112 34 
130 35 
163% 35 
16744; 35 
122%| 32 
144%; 32 
110%; 34 
110% 34 
123%| 34 
135 34 
150% 34 
150 36 
159% 37 

02 34 
142 33 
142 37 
158 37 
102 35 
102 35 
128 31 
102 35% 
104% 32 
150 36 
140 32 
109%, 32 
10934; 32 
124%) 33 

84% 33% 
122% 34 
133 % 

145% 37 
157%, 37 

91 34 
114 34 
121 34% 
176 34% 
120 32 
144 32 
168 36 
168 38 
168 38 
120 32 
144 32 
168 36 
168 38 
168 38 

85 34 
110 34 
114 34 
126 34 

78 34 
120 36 
124 36 

98 34 
116 34 
141 34 
157% «338 

S4 42 
118 33 
135% 33 
118 32 
142 34 
176 36 
176 36 
Bee} daeae 
120 32 
132 34 
144 34 
106 31 
123 32 
135 32 
180 36 
180 36 
120 34 
131 38 
143 38 
132 33% 
137 33% 
117 34 

95 34 

95 34 
106 35% 
120 32 
132 32 
144 32 
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ENGINE BRAKE LINING 
r Lower : 
_ Hose Fan Belt Service Emergency 
Name, Model and Tonnage 3 | Ae 8 8 BH 
3) el &| oS a|2 a | B 

5 2d} 3/38 «a a a q | o g | ™ wae 

Rl 3 /Selegiss|) &|/ 3/812] 8 | 3 a /a|% a|/ilis| os] < 

é| 2 /eslSaiss] 8/2) 2/2] 2 | 2 | F = || 6 2) e\c] Ze] § 

e| EF loAlsAalem| ATE] SIE] 8 |B le BlaIiz BlaAlzZ 5 
Columbia G-214—1921............. 3) % | 1%) 1%) Vv} 11 11%) 10 | 1% 38 '1K%)F 13 | w}] 2) 2 #13 
ee eae eer Someta Pi |v lage ae fag) SB ae | } 248 | wel 2 1%] & | 2 
annem rr Sc cveehaule 3|\ 4/1 %#V|10 '|2 1/10 |2 | 4@ | &/iV l\2 |a)|2 2 | 2 
Commerce 12-3000. ..............6. 3, &/1 | V 10 2 10 2 44 %1V | 24%) | 2) | 24%) | 2 
Commerce 16-4000. ............... 3 ¥ 1 oy | [2 10 | 2 44 41 V | 2% | 2 | 24% |! 2 
Commerce 18-5000................ 3 1% | V 6 | 1%) 11 1%) 33 | 1%)|F | 24 | ¥ 2 | 2%|% | 2 
Concord A-2—1921..............5. 4\,%/}1% *| Hin 2%) 94% 14| 34 | 2 F 13%1%%4/|4 134 |%/|4 
Concord AX-2—1921.............. 4 4 1% | H/} 11 2%, 94% 1%) 34 | 2 F 3%4+%\4 13%\|%\4 
Concord B-3—1921...... 1.2... 4\/%/\1% | H 11 | 2%) 936/14) 34 12 | F | 3h | 1 4 | 31g | % | 4 
Concord BX-3—1921. .. 2222222221! 4/4/14 | H| 11 | 2%! 934 134) 34 12 | F | Big | | 4 | 31441 % 4 
Corbitt E-1—1917-20.............. 3\ 1 ona; ..| 8 2 4: 612 38 | & | V a | we | 2] 2 vw | 2 
Corbitt D-144—1916-20............ 3/| wi] 1%) ¥ei....| 8 2 14 a :| sae | S639 | 2 fe ANE, | 2 4%j\1 
Corbitt C-2—1915-20.............. 3 | we | 1%!) ¥l....| 14 14% 13 14%| 36 14%|F 12%1%)1 12% \1%\1 
rbitt B-2}4—-1916-20............ 3 | wi 1%) ei....| 14 14) 13 14%| 36 | 1%)F 12%/|%/} 11 2% 6% 11 
Corbitt AA-5— 1919-20............. 3) 4%] 14 ¥]....| 13 | 1%) 8 | 1¥%| 36 2 V | 3 141] 13 1|4i1 
Corbitt — bicIhe a ae ce wee 3 4 aoe) Wels...) 20 2 14 a | oe.) 346 1°V |} 2%1%i1) |}2%1%/\1 
Cyclone A-3000.......... er a 1 ie, toe 2 16 |2 | 32%|1%/F | 2% | & | 4 | 24% $f) 4 
Dart H-1—1920-21....... 3) % |} 1%'>18) A 2 ie 8 1%} 36 | 1 | F | 1% vs | 4 | 1% wv | 4 
Dart S-144—1920-21...... 3\% | 1% 18) H 11 2 8 | 1%) 36 | 1 F | 13%] ww | 4) | 1% vw | 4 
Dart M-244—1920-21.. 4\4)1% 18%} Fj ll 2 14 14%| 35 | 2 | F |} 2%1%)2| 3% 1% 4 
Dart W-344—1920-21.. 4\%|11%|2 |4H | 11 2 12 | 1% 36 | 2 | F | 23% | wy] 4) 2% 4s 4 
Day-Elder A-l............. 3| % | 1%) 1%) Vv | 9 |2 | 9%) 2 | 40 | & | ¥ 2 | 4/4 2 | %| 4 
Day-Elder B-1}4..............000. 3% | 1%\ 1K) V 9 2 | 9%) 2 | 400 | & | V | 3 4/4 2 y%| 4 
Dapeliidér D-B... 2... c0s0eccc00- 3\ | 1% 1%\ Vv | 4 | 13%] 9 | 1%) 35 | & | V 2 |%\2 2 %/\2 
Day-Hldor C-236 .. .. ccc cccccccccce 3;\,%:11%) 1%) V 10% 2 12 | 1%) 36%) 2 F 2%\,%| 2| 246%) 2 
Day-Elder F-354........222222222! 3 de | 1%| 1%| V | 6%! 1%| 12 | 1% 35%\1% | F 2% | ig | 2 2% Y% 2 
oo A eee aoe 3;%) 1%) 1%) V 1244; 2 | 10 1%; 38%| 1% | F 3 y| 2] 3 ¥% | 2 
Dearborn BW-2—1915-17-19-20. 5 Se 834) 2 6 1%| 37 1 F | 2% | ‘a 2 | | 1% vw | 2 
Dearborn F-14—1915-17-19-20. . Re ie | 12 2 8 13%| 37 1 | F 2% | | 2 1% % | 2 
Dearborn C-1—1915-17~—19—20. ..... hoes . eed aoe eas Pater: Perea, Pek SRY OPQ eee ee 2 vw | 1 2 vw | 1 
Defiance B-144—1918—-19-20........ 3); %/1 1 10 2 8 2 40%| 1% 2% f 1 24% fs 1 
Defiance C-2—1918-19-20.......... | x | 1 1 10 2 8 2 40%, 14% 2% | I 24% +z 1 
Defiance D—1920-21.............. vw | 1 1 10 2 8% 1%) 40%) 14% 2% 1/1 2%\%/i1 
Defiance E—1920—-21............... | il 1 10 2 8% 1%) 40%) 1% 2% iva 24% $$! 1 
eke Si-S6-20001 ...........0... ethit i 6 | 2% 19 23% 38% 134 214 2 240 & 2 
Denby 33-144-1921 .............-. % | 1 1 ; 12 2 9 2 42 4% 4 %|2 1% * 2 
Denby 134-2—1921................ | 1 1 : 12 2 9 2 42 34 3 vs | 2 2 vw 2 
Denby 25-3—1921............002-- ve 1%) 1%. 12 2 9 2 35 1% 3 vs | 2 2 vs | 2 
Denby B74 1981 . . o.oo. ccccecesss ve | 144) 1%). 13 13% 1644, 1144; 3934; 1% 4 %| 2 2% 3s 2 
Denby 210-5—1921..............-. vs | 1%4| 134)....| 13 | 134! 1614) 114| 3934) 116 4 %|2 241% | 2 
Dependable Dispatch A-1 1921...... % 1 ys 14 24| 15 1%| 37%) 2 24% 1% /1 24% | 1 
Dependable C-144—1920-21........ vw 1 ts 14 2% 15 1%| 37%) 2 2412/1 2% * 1 
Dependable D-2 1920-21............ 461%) 10 24%, 114%) 1%) 37%) 2 2%3i5*%/|1 2% * 1 
Dependable E-244—1920-21........ 4%#6s41% 10 24%, 114%) 1%) 37%) 2 214 vs 1 2% *% 1 
Dependable G-3%4 Mee vtec %i1kKl + 13 |2 | 13° | 1%| 37% 2 2461 & | 1 2% 14/1 
i, oe peeeeeerees %|1 |1% 9 |1%| 6 |1%| 35 | 2 2% 1% | 2 2% 1% | 2 
Diamond TPS&T.1i4 peciitelatecince Siam *% 1 1% 9 1% 6 1%| 35 2 34% |%) 4 3% 4% 4 
eS on 2 eae % 1%'1% 9 1% 6 1%| 35 2 3% % 4 3% 4 4 
Diamond TK-3%.............0000% 4% | 1%| 1% 10 | 1%) 10 | 1%| 35 | 2 33 4 3% &% 4 
Diamond T-EL-5.............+ saa %|1u% 1% 10 | 1%) 10 | 1% 35 | 2 4 us 4 4 Yyes4 
NINE ERS Siocon vo sd. ain nc caw < oe 4 | 14) 1% 9 2 | 21 2 40%) 2 4 4m\4 4 4%|\4 
NSRP SERRE aS eee Petal & E PhcGcalisccuboos the eseateeeel oakas lhe aenpeaad 2% | 2 2 % «2 
Doane eS alana bs eis eeuete y¥%i1% * 9 14%) 12 14% 32 1% 3 y%\ 2 3% 4% 4 
Doane 334—1020.........0..02.05- wel iui 12 | 1%) 15 | 1%) 38% 1% 3 ule 341% | 4 
comer aloe He a B16 & 15 | 1%| 17%| 1%| 43° | 1% 3 | wie a |%i\a 
Dod, re Bros.-44—1920-21.......... ws i 1% xe). 7 1%| 7344 1%! 31 1 2% vs | 2 1% fs 2 
SEE EES EE TPES 3 SR vy 1 ys ha em | 18 2 36 1 3 vs | 2 3 vs 2 
Dorris K-4-2144—1918-20........... y%j}1%4% 1% 24'1%) 6% 1%) 40% 1 3% 4% 4 3% 4% 4 
Dorris K7-3}4—1919-20-21......... % | 1%| 1% 24%\ 1%) 6%/1% 40% 1 3% | \% | 4 3% &% 4 
eS OS | ee re ae MS TORT ROR 5 oho dic olieedcatesials oes sist desthh ha aochen ole 24%\|%/1 2%\%/\1 
ESS Lo | I Re Pa ee na Meme MR os haloes ccoleue cle ewes lassie sda stele ceabes sie 2%\ | 2 24% + | 2 
RIMMED 155 60 bn c vcse'ns.0s sens 5. GRE 4 RSIS (SIR aes erode (eerp 3 Ibo aera amen creamy (a 2% | | 2 24% + 2 
ee es eeeereaeree teu aS aap let Dae Sepang aE be Res Om Ra Efe 21, | & | 2 2% | 4 | 2 
SS Sear eee Peet MAT Cals uw slow Saleces tiers tee anstexcececue 2% || 2 24 | 2 
CN a ae eee TORE. SA ae ee es ees a eee rere 2% | | 2 24%| *& | 2 
NPE ics cian es ccavsseecee 1%)}.... 9 1% 8 i 14% 2% | */|1 2% ys | 1 
Duplex E-34%... LUE Ge as Pos eee Wipers (sea ei ees BS SS Oe. 2%|%/| 2 2% 1% | 2 
Duplex A....... CE a i 1 See ae (Bearer Oemerene Werner fies y by wares Ow ts (A eat eg 2 ree re 2 euet Oe 
Duty 2—1921... % | 1% 1%) V 7 24%) 18 2.1 SBR hk 2% 1/1) 1% * 1 
Eagle 100-2........ mt O56) Es. .| 26 2 16 14%| 33%) 2 3 4/114 2 4/1 
Pa RRRRRRRR Biota Te | Bote Le es 344% 1 | Ss | sl. we She 
Fageol 14—1920....... ys) 1) 1%) V 15%| 1%) 7 |. 1 | &| 1% | ¥& | 2} 1% vs | 2 
Fageol 244—1917-20.. 4% ly 18%) V 10 1% 14%). 3434| 1% | 3% 1%) 2 345%) 2 
Fageol 3444-19120... : y%e| 1% 2 Vv 9 1%|\ 17%). 0%) 1% | 33 | ws | 2 334 #& 2 
Fageol 5-6—1917-2 y| 1% 2 V 9 1%) 17%). 40% 1% | 4 | fe | 2 4 vs | 2 
Fargo 017, P18-2, P19-2; P20-2...... lass} 20... 20 12 1 42 5% 3 % | 2 2 *% | 2 
Fargo R—1921 mo |....) a6...) 00.12 |e Ps 42 | % 3 ve 2 2 | 2 
Federal SD-1-14% vs | 1 14); V 15 1% 7 1%) 35%) 1 3 y%s4 3 y%s4 
Federal TE-1%-2..... vw | 1% 1%) V 7 14%, 6 14%) 3244) 1 3% | 4% | 4 3% 4%) 4 
Federal UE-2-24% vw | 14%) 1%) V 7 1% 6 1%| 32%) 1 38%1%\ 4 3% 4% 4 
Federal WE-34-4 te | 134) 144) V | 12%) 1%) 9 1%, +39 1% 3% | 4 | 4 38%|%| 4 
Federal X-2-5-6 y%\ 18%) 2° | V | 10 | 2% 14%, 1%) 40%! 1% 4 Yy% | 4 4 ys 4 
Federal Light Duty........,....... vw | 141% VY 7 14| 6 | 14%) 32%) 1 | 3%|&)| 4 3% 4 4 
Federal Heavy Duty............... vs | 14%4| 14] V | 12%) 1%) 9 1%) 39 | 1% 3% | 4 | 4 3% | % | 4 
a Bee Ae ae ee yy 1.06 1 H 4 > Seis Dee 1%| 27 | 1% 1%\#/1 1% | 2 
ys on cg td YRS Fare ee ae vw (1 SOR ES lies coals idelamee tise adieikicne latatvic [aan | 3 y%\ 2 3 ye\2 
a id og ee Sine SRN aro te y%\1}1H# Shad Were UMEER Durer) eEeN Sees per byl Were ee poet 3% 1%) 1 23% Ys 2 
Garford Ct aE ee gat fe ODN ee ee SS rei) set eens iro ro RE ee 2441/%\4 2%1%|4 
Garford 25-1144—1920......... ia oe epee > Et RE Pe, REP ere 37%| 1 34% +%\4 34% 4% 4 
Garford 70H-2—1920.............. ES RR ey Peet esr, ae wrs iy toe 34%%| 2 3% 1% $4 3% % 4 
Garford 77D-314--1920: ........... Bia” 7 RR a ae ey Pe eres Pee 39 2 3% 5%) 4 3% #% #4 
Garford 68D-5-1921 ............... 4 144 , ic SS Me Dlg t RCE S ws. 41%| 2 4 y%\4 4 y%s4 
Garford 150-A-7%-1921............ y BO Ss aied, WU Re Wines Lotennia erga ot aatiecs 413;| 2 4 % 2 4 464 
_ 2 | eer ee 4%t1% 10 2 12 14%| 32 |1% 34% 1% | 2 3% 46%\2 
SE SS Sckek cae sevac wees 41% 10 | 2 12 14, 33 | 2 3% | & | 2 3% % | 2 
kis ownage bons ese y%s1Y 13%| 2 | 18 | 1%| 36 | 2 | 3% | %\2 3% % 2 
meee... ..-.... 02... y 1% 12° |2 | 16 | 1%| a7 | 2 4. | %\2 41% | 2 
Gersix ato SRG See pares 4%\|1% 12 2 14 14%| 36 | 2 2%5+%)\4 2%+%/|2 
Gersix M-144—1920............... y%| 1%) 12 2 14 | 1%) 36 2 2 |4%|2 2 y%| 2 
Gersi = 1-334 3S See ne tS 4%61% 134% 2 | 16 1M| 86 | 2 |.... | 2346 | % | 2 | 2% + %|2 
Giant 15A- hy <. Yee LES Se LF yg eaters Ope oupishy re Rey Ripe ene RE eo 2 | 4 2 |4\4 
I on sos c'e:s0 om awiee.cs OF RIE is cc cbkaswcheices swans ts sins |cnes)s overs} eee sie]e%ns (2 ve | 2 2 & 2 
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G 

OE cree 
Gramm-Bernstein 10 Speed—1921... 
Gramm-Bernstein 15-144--1921..... 
Gramm-Bernstein 65-144.—1921.... 
Gramm-Bernstein 20-2—1921....... 
Gramm-Bernstein 25-24—1921..... 
Gramm-Bernstein 30—1921......... 
Gramm-Bernstein 35-3144—1921..... 
Gramm-Bernstein 50-5-——1921....... 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 





OT eer errors 
PE IOROOT BBG. ooo cc cccccsceces 
PRBEIONBON I-B46 6 oc ccccccecccces 
Hendrickson K-5..........eeeeeee- 
Highway Knight A........ ere ee 
Highway Knight B-5........ ° eed 
Higrade Al8-1—1918-19..... 
Higrade B20-114--1919-20... 
BI OW ES on 6. 56 c0.0 510 6 
Huffman B-144— 1919-20..... 
Huffman C-144--1919--20..... 
Hurlburt A144-2............. ‘ey 
ere 
Hurlburt C3%-4............. eiwkas 
BIOUPE DG-DIG. onc cccicscescses 
MI P96 oo oko viccecceceennta 
Huron-Michigan 214 ...........00. 
Indiana 12-144—1921 ............. 
Indiana 20-2—1921............00-- 
Indiana 25-2144—1921.............. 
Indiana 35-314--1921.............. 
Indiana 51-5—1921................ 
nternational S-1500 lbs.-Speed Truck ’21 
International 21-2000 lbs.—1916-21. . 
nternational 31-3000 lbs.—1916-21.. 
International 41-4000 lbs. —1918-21.. 
International 61-6000 lbs.—1918-321.. 
International 101-10,000 lbs.—1920-21 
Le ee are 
Jumbo 15-1144—1919.............6. 
Jumbo 20-2—1919............ cease 
Jumbo 25-244—1917-19............ 
Jumbe 30-3—1917-19 








ed 


Jumbo 35-3144—1919 
Jumbo 40-4—1919...............5. 
Kalamazoo G-2-114 
Kalamazoo H-24% 
Kalamazoo K-314 
Kearns H. 


ey 





Ce 





ee 
rd 
ee 
eee ewww eee 
eee ee eene 
eee ecocecces 
ed 
oe ey 
se ee eeeeee 
eo 
see tere seees 
ee ee ey 


re ed 

















on ee Ra a a Pe 
Koehler D-114 
SN EE seks i oceecnscds 
Koehler MCS-214 
aa eh ta eta 
oehler MT 5-Tractor 5 
| SPeRega ete -biakgepae 
Larrabee-Deyo U-1 14--1919-20 
Lar-Deyo A,B 18-19 & L-’20-314.._._ 
t.-Deyo C,D’18-19 & K’20-2..... 
trabee-Deyo W-5—1920.......... 
Larrabee Deyo T--1918-19 
Luedinghaus K2—1919-20 
Luedinghaus K2-LS—1920 


ee 


ee 


se eee 


sere eeee 
ed 










































































ENGINE BRAKE LINING FRAME 
J | 
Rings Up ong Service Emergency Length) Width 
— Gia 3 3 3 
s) ue be $3 2 3 n 5 al 
e ot 3/35 | ¢ on g a st a 
a) 3 |Selegiea| & | 3 2 a 313/42] 3 
é| S| 3s| 23/55 3 S| s\|o6] Se 
z| Ee |6a\ salen) § | = & alz| 8 Blz| gal 6 
| | | } 
ye Le TR ay ee se RS ee ais % | 2| 46% | 2% | % | 2] 183%) 36 
oe tS. 4a Nes ire Sage OG % 11/2342 |%)11 75 33% 
4/ ve | 124) 1%) V | 834} 134) V ves | 2 | 47 2% | w%& | 2] 89 34 
4 i 14 | 1% Vv 8% 1%4| V ve | 2 | 47 2% | & | 21 89 34 
tg | hig) oa ig Bilt, gitlge | 8 
4 4 4| 13% 4 | ¢|/3%/%|4 pt 38 
4% if 15%| V | 11%| 1% v %\|4|17%\4 || 4] Opt | 38 
BM gel cgeledege les fixers ae # 2/244 | 2 4) 110%) 34 
jormet | | 4 
eels eee a feed PRs ect Beri Deel oth Lege Regt. 4 Binal 97 
3) w& | 1 | 1%| A |i0%| 2" || F iw | 2°] 45% | 2] 120 32 
3 | | is] isa] v | HS] Fact a8 F iRistase ian | Xidlie | Sn 
| 434| 14%4| 1 4 | | 
3 | 1%4| 1341 V | 41 | 134 F Y% | 4 | 223, | 2% | 4] 129% 36 
ae at Sh” ee eee ie EE PES tees aes 4% | 4 | 223% | 2y | | 4} 12934; 36 
3/4/14} 1%) V 111 | 1%! 9 F % | 4 | 283% | 234 | 4] 144 36 
3) | 1%] 18) v | 23%] 20| 15%) 1% F % | 4| 32% | 28% | | 4] 162 | 36 
HE Ae eae E Eevee aE: REAP ARH E aE: 
Bowe foe cflcS{LII2] agag] 18%] 1586] 134! F %\4/15 |3%/%\4]180 | 39 
3] ow lo. LPI) 128g} 194] 1844] F Ylalis |4 |4] 144 | 39 
3] Me lcs]. flltl] 128g] 184] 1594! F Mlalis | 4 (4) 144 | 39 
ie ee” | ae PR ote Chen ptteces paeaicty oes. aie vw }4)12 | 3% | 4] Opt | 32% 
ey et ee 2 te he, eee “bet % | 4/16 | 3% 4] Opt | 36 
| tet, oe he exh wi14\|18 |4 4] Opt | 38 
3 | % | 194 19a 221] id '|'38Z1i6 v y%\2\57 | 2% 2] 147 | 38 
$2) 28) Hl) a4 | 284) 10 : Si2/% |e isl2e | & 
a | | | 
3 1%} 1%IV | 9 | 2 R %\/2/18 |2° | 2} 100 32 
a Sine ee Bs’! ar 46613sCd| 21120 | 30 
3/ & 11 a ;| 2144 | 136 | 2} 123 | 32 
i eli.) 2: %l\2\44 | 2% | 21123 | 32 
oe eB ay ee %\2\22 | 2 21132 | 353% 
os | ee 412/23 | 2% |2) 154 | 34 
3) 4% | 14) 1¥).... 3 4/2/25 |3 | 2] 144%) 34 
3 | % | 136] 1341.75: 3 |%\|2/27 1/3 2] 14414| 34 
Sem eh | ote | 3 |%/2/150 |2 2] 121 3 
42225) 14) 1B | | 3 |%|2\50 | 2 2)145 | 33 
3) 4%) 1 j....|.ee-] 17 | 1) 14 | 1) 5 ae ee 2 | ¥e| 4 | 17% | 2 | 4] 108 32 
3] 3g | at ccciI.] 6 | al is | 1% 1% |. 2 |%\|2\| 44/2 '2]126 | 33 
3] 3g | sgh iii] 6 | 1 aa | 1% 134 |121! 24%/%/2/51 | 2 2] 138 
a) ae ho) 8 LSI ie) Baa c/a | BRE Bae |g 
AACE Rae ee a Ea 
3| 4 | 141 1%1v | 6 | 134 | 1% 1% | F 2% | % | 2| 4334 | 2 2 10644 34 
3 | el ily | 6 | 1%) 3%) 1% 1% | F 2% | &|2| 505% | 2 (21 111% 32% 
4| 4%} 1%) 1%) v | 9 | 2%] 14%] 2 ape 24 | % | 2| 505% | 2 (2) 118) 34 
APE ar @becieceeeer pre PE PAH cae Pe: 
EPR LLY | Mari BHR) Bale |e [sale ea] ee ela] |g 
3 | i.2.!]} 14} v | 12| 2*| 10 | 1% 1% | F 3 | #&|2|47%4|2% > #\2)116 34 
3) % iii) 1¥lv | 12 | 2 | 10 | 1% 1% | F 3 | %|2| 473 | 21% | 8 \2li16 34 
4| % 14| v | 17%| 2 | 21%4| 1% 2 | F 3 | | 2| 58% | 216 | & | 2] 144 
3 | 3 |ig) P4IY | 1256) Buc] 2074) 1 iw | FP aq | 11 |. oo*.| 392] lad ise | dass 
3 | | 2%5| 1zel....| 20° | 184| 1934| 144 2° | F 234 | %/1| 48 °| 216) &l 1) 144 33 
31 4107] Xba] 3 | 37] 1374) 2 [he a Siilm |3*| 213) se | Ss 
3/41 H|18 |/2 | 18 | 2 1 |F 24 1|/22 |9%|%|2]120 34 
rarer ¥| 7 7 | 134/13 | 1% :- is 1m | %|4| tex | 3%) 212) i 34 
4/%\1| Sivil 7 | $l 13 | 1% 1 |v 2° |y\2\ae%\2° | Ylelia | 34 
4\%\/1 |} Slv| 7 |1glasa | 1% 1 |v 1%| &|4| 166% 11%) &| 4] 141 
4/%\1 | Slvil 7 | idl as | 1% 1 |v 2%|%)\2\48%|\ 2%) i) oli 34 
4|\%\1u) Blv| 7 | 1% 03 | 1% . se 2%|%|4\21 | 2%|&l4)145 38 
4\ 4/14) #lv | 7 | 18| 23 | 1% 1 |v 43g | ig |12|58 | 2i¢| % | 21144 36 
4\%\1%l Alvi | 2 | 1%! 93 | 1% . t= 2% | %| 8! 27% | 232 | YZ 4 | 144 
4| %\ 1%) Sivi s |1¢lo3 | 1% i. 2%1%|4/21|2%\|%\4)145 38 
4) 4) 1M) wiv | 8 [1H 23 1H 1 |v 2%|%\4/21 | 2%) eiali4ss 38 
3 | | inl aly |..°./.24 : 2 |F 2 |ilalase ls |aial iss | os 
3 | 1 A of Sas ees Ee 2 2 | 
AB EE GB SERRE Siem eters bake 2 |F 2% | %¢|4| 20% | 3% | fl aliss | oe 
3 | ig | aig) 1s] vo 2 |F 2% | % | 4 | 22% | 2 ‘¥ 4| 152 
a0 (See eee bcs eects hea, 2 |F 2%|%\|2/|56 | 23 | %/)2)171 | 36 
o) | See 2 |F 3 |%\2\e0 |3°|%\21171 | 36 
ge) cc) Me RS GBI ase TET |e alta |e | ala] ae 
3 itp adgeiit ct] 12% | 
3 | x 154|.°::| 12%| 134| 10 | 1% 2 |F 34 \%\4/14 |3%/\/Yi\4a)i44 | 34 
ESE Reece ce ee 
3 | wetsloumas b srardirnl wow air Dw ei 2 
3] | ig) 184). 222) 13" || 15g) 16 |i rm One 33 \d°|ali2 | 33 |i 1 4]iz0 | 3 
AEE ee: Ee ea dee 
3 | axes | 4, * 1h ee | 
a | # | 1%/ 1%|.2:| 13 | 1%] 16 | 1% 3 abe 2% \4 | 2/52 3% | 21150 | 34 
4 | de | 186] s¢l220:] 13. | sel te. | 138 18 |22: a7 (4 |Zlis |2*| 8141 is | 8 
re | 4, ” a ee } 
3/%\1 | % | V'| 9%| 2 | 12%] 2 1 ee 1M 2/40 | 134 fs 211134 34 
4\%11%l %| Vv | 5%) 1% 1% 1B pets 3 /w%il4ii3s | 3%) Y%i\4ai141% 34 
t/a) BLY | 88) ae) ge 246) anda) 2% SRE aed Re 
| | 4, eoe6 M4, 4, | “4 | 
SPR IY | se aie ee ey MT] a | as | Baie | gs | Bla 
| 3? | 
eld ¥ (8b Bhd Bw IS lee Riale lela | e 
TAs 4 ee 
3 Pant ines v | 8% 2°°| 17%/ 2 a | F 2% | 4/2 | 54 (2K | 21150 36 
3|% | 1%...) V | 6 | 1% 1% 1% | F a |%\2\|72 |3- | 2) 152 | 36 
3| w&11%\...| Vv | 9 | 1% 1% 14 |F 3 |%\|2/72 |3 | 2) 157 | 36 
3) iM ipl...) 9 | 1 lg 14% | F 24 | i | 2 | 38% | 246 | 21 120 | 
3 | | 14) 1Hlli.:| 9 | 1% 1% 1% | F 2% | ¢ | 2| 38% aol 2| 14534 34 
° 
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BRAKE LINING FRAME \ 
c Lower : ie 
arburetor Hose Service Emergency Length Width 
Name, Model and Tonnage 4 ues 3 $ =) 
O | s| | SS g | 2 e|f] @ 
i | 2 »/3& a o | ® | Au i a = 
| a/s3| $198 a z= aigila!l 2 alu] o% 
als |shl sa ee s| 8 |% 2)4/3| 8] S133] #8 ' 
6| = | 5.8/4.8] g0 a 5 Rad Fad oe ) Rad ‘S60 > 
z| B \6a| Salem El A |e Elelz| 8 |EF\|al2l dal o 
| | l l 
eee en} ROR TETEE TT | 1% 1% ve eer ore Tea oF o%||2|...... low! y\2]is | 3 
Maccar L-135--1915-20-21......... *% 1% 1% V ii4|"i0 || 1% i 3 | 4% | 4 | i154 | 3% | 4 4] 128%) 34 
Maccar H-2, 2}4—1921.........--- yw 1% 1% V 11%, 15%| 114) 1% 344 | % | 4| 13% | 3% | % | 4] 1415) 34 
ME oli by ow a'no awn % 1% 1%\V 1144| 17. | 1% | 144 314 | 4 | 4 | 13%. | 3% | 4 | 4] 143% 34 
Maccar M2-344-1920-21........... %1w% 1%) V 13%, 13%4| 1% 2 364 | 4% | 4 | 14% | 38 | 4 | 4 155% 8a 
Maccar G-5—1919-20-21........... %61%4%1% V 2° | 20%4| 2 2 c igtéin \s % 41 1665 37% 
MacDonald A-7%........- aah mi ti...) 12 | 21°|1% 2 3 |%\1\|34 |8 Rs Bere Re 
Mack AB11, 2, 2}4-Ton-Chain 16-20 % | 1%| Xi...- 1%| 4%| 1% 1% 4 |%|2)| 16% |2%)% 4] Opt | 3 
Mack Dual Reduction,14,2,244-1921 & | 1%! %l.... 1% 434| 1% 1% 3% | \%|4/| 12 % 62/1 Opt 33 
Mack AB-Tractor 5 Ton—16-20..... vs | 1%) Mi.... | 14%4| 434) 1% 1% 4° | %|2| 16% | 2%|)|%\/4) 7 33 
Mack AC 3% to 7% ton—'16-20.... 7 ase Ads... | 2%| 4%| 14 1 3 | %| 4 | 20% | 3% 4) Opt | 37 
Mack AC Trac. 7 to 15 Ton—’16-20.. % | 1%| i.... | 21% 434| 14 1 3 | % | 4| 20% | 344 | | 4] 87 37% 
Master J1-114—1919-20........... %\|1%\2 |H 2° | 12%4| 1% 1 2% | %|1| 7444 | 2% | 4 1) 117%) 34K 
Master JW-114—1010-31........... %|1%\2 |H 12 | 12%] 1%| 1 3ig\ ig \2\12 | 3% | % | 2) 117%) 34y 
Master M-214—1916-20............ %\i14%\2 \H 2 | 12%| 1% 1% 21% | %\1)\ 74% | 2% | % 14d 117%, 34 
Master O 214—1917-20............ 4%\1% 2 \H 12 | 12%) 1% 1% 214 | %\ 1) 7444 2% | 1 1) 1563¢) 34 
Master W-214—1916-21....... 4%|1%\2 | H 12 | 12%] 1% 1% 23g | tg | 2| 13% | 34 | 4 2] 117%_ 3A 
Master WL 244—1917-21...... %\1%\2 | H 12 | 12%] 1%! 1% | | 34% | | 2| 13% | 316 | We | 2] 1563, 34 
Master D-2}4—-1920-21....... 4%|\1%4%\2 |H 12 | 12%) 1%| 1% | 4% | | 2| 54% | 3 *% 2) 117% = 34 
Master DL-244—1920-21...... “%\1%\2 |H 2 | 12%| 1%| 1% | | 4% | | 2| 54% | 3 % 2) 156% 34 
Master T-6 Tractor—1917-21. . %|1%\2 |H 2 | 121%| 1% 1% | 2% | \% | 1| 744% \/2%\/%/\1) 72% 34 
Master A-314—-1918-21..........-- y% | 1%| 1%| H 2 15 1% 2 | 33% 1%|2)\16 | 3% | % | 2] 147%) 36 
Master AL-3%—1918-21........... y% 1% 1%| H 2 |15 | 1%| 2 | | 33 | %12)|16 | 3% | % | 2) 188%) 36 
Master E-3}4—1920-21 ............ % 1% 1%) H 2 |15 | 1%| 2 | | 6 y%12\25 | 4 %| 4] 147% 36 
Master El-344—1920-21........... 4% 14%4| 1%) A 2 |15 | 1%| a4 | 6 %\2\25 |4 %| 4) 18334, 36 
Master-B 5—1919-21.............- 4% 1% 1%) H 2 |15 | 14) 2 | | 4 %|2\|18 | 4 y%\21 162% 39 
Master BL-S—1010-31.........:..: % 13%, H 2 |15 | 1%| 2 | 4 y\|2\18 |4 | %| 2] 186% 39 
Master F-5—1920-21........... 4 1% H 2 115 | 1%4| 2 | | 6 %\|2\25 |4 %\ 4] 162% 39 
Master FL-5—1020-21............. 4 1% H 2 |15 | 144| 2 | 6 |%\|2\25 |4 4%) 41 186% 39 
Maxwell 1}4—1017-20...........+: * 1 | vi 2% 734| 2%| 1% 1% | &|4/|16 | 1% | w% | 4] 102 36 
Menominee HT-1—1918-20......... VA BOs ina hn vues ses |aie'so boris of seis, nies |e oi siera BY | MH | & Jone eeeloceeelereelers 104 32 
Menominee H-114—1916-20........ 4 “RS RR ees Fas peso ce ee Bq | KH | B |. ccecloceooleceelese 122 32 
Menominee D-2—1015-20........0- A 134 Ree, Oe: (ania, Pare e en aa ed a epi eno moos oe 146 32 
Menominee G-344—1916-20 .....-. A ai (ERR SS VSS as res sec oc kaon. BY | 1 | 8 [--ceeclereeclereelers 149 | 36 
Menominee J-5—-1917—20.........-- iY “ih et es Re RES per cee oe 4 a ee eee llevacare's | «ses scare 149 | 38 
Menominee Ht-1—1920-late......... 4% ee 10%| 1% 2% | | 2| 338% | 24% | %& | 2 | 102%, 32 
Menominee H-1—1920-late......... Y% ee 10%| 1% 2% | ¥ | 2| 33% | 24 | we | 2 4 32 
Menominee D-2—1920-late. ........ 7A Te 3 1% 2144 | ws | 2 | 42% | 2% | ve | 2 131%; 32 
Menominee G-314—1920-late....... A ae 3 1% 2144 | ws | 2 | 4244 | 24 | we | 2] 149 36 
Menominee J-5—1920 late.........- A ee Abe 3 1% ts | 3% | | 2) 52 | 2% | vs | 24) 149 38 
nae ete RRP % |....| 1%| H | 4%4| 2% 24 | %\2|20 |2. | %| 2) 108 | 32 
Moreland 21B-114—1919-20-21..... % | 1%4| H | 13 | 1% 34 \%\4\12 | 3% | % | 4] 132 34 
Moreland 21C-214—1919-20-21..... * 1%| H | 13 | 1% | 3% | 14 | 4 | 1334 | 334 | 4 | 4] 156 34 
Moreland 21H-4—1919-20-21....... % 1%| H 19 | 2 13% | %|4|16 | 3% | 4%) 4] 168 | 38 
Moreland 21J-5—1919-20-21....... 4 1%, H 19 | 2 4 y%\4\18 |4 |%/|4] 168 | 38 
BMutual 3B—1910-20.......2..0000- | % | 1%] 1%) V 17 | 1% oy | ig¢|2|51 | 2% | 4 | 2] 128%) 34 
Mutual 2BP—1919-20...........-- % | 19%, 1%! V 17 | 1% 2% | iq |2)| 51 | 2% | 4 | 2) 128%) 34 
Napoleon 9-1—1919-20...........-- *% 1 | V 12 | 2 2 % | 1| 30 | 2% | % | 1) 101 | 35 
Napoleon 11-1144—1919-20......... | we | 1 | V | 12 | 2 | 2 % | 1/30. | 2% | %| 1] 101 | 35 
Nash 2018-1—1919-20...........-- yw | 1%| 1%)}.... 7%| 1% 2 | 2 | 20% | 234 | ve | 1 | 104%) 30 
Nash 3018-2—1919-20............- | $2 | 134] 13¢).2.:] 3 | 1%.----]---- 3 % | 2| 20 | 24 | vw | 14 118%) 31 
Nash 4017-2—1919-20..........-.. % | 134| 13|...:| 7 | 14]...--|---- 2% |%|4| 25% | 24 | 4%) 1) 117% «38 
Nelson & LeMoonG 1%........+-- Me | 196) Sel... ..| 00sec sleweceleroctoccsrcjerccsiores 3% \|%\12)\12 | 3% | % | 2 Opt 
Nelson & LeMoon G 244.......-.-- > aa te ee (ee ens oo Oo Ged ek 3% |%|2)| 12 | 3% %| 2) Opt | «ce. 
Nelson & LeMoonG 3%.........-- We LMAR | alihin.< ofo|'s. 2105s] 09 s:0| ebiaiespmrecetel| ees ial]. # eee te eng | 334 | 4 | 2 16% | 33% | 4% | 2] Opt | .--- 
Nelson & LeMoonG 5........-+-+- WZ | 134) Wel... -|-ceccfessslssessfesssle cease]: 4 w121/18 |4 | %| 24 Cpt | -sens 
no, cw singk poesia he % | 1% lds ii4| 13%4| 1% 3% \%\4\13 | 3%! % | 4] 108%) 34 
RRR TEMINED ooo acs ons nnes ocen | | 14) lee 11%4| 16 | 1% 31% | %\ 4/13 | 3% | % |) 4) 195%) 34 
a canon ohnts sven | ws | 13%) 1% 14%| 11 | 1% 3y%|\i%|2)12 | 3% | % | 2] 147 | 
Noble B30-114—1918-20........... ve | 1 lx. 14%| 7 | 1% 2 %\2\|43 | 2 %.2)136 | 34 
Noble C40-2—1919-20. ..........-- 4%\ 1%) 1%. 14%| 9 | 2 2 %\2\/43 |2 | % | 2] 148 34 
Noble D50-214—1919-20.........-- %\1Kw% Its 14%| 9 |2 2y%\|%\2|51 |2%\%\2)172 | 34 
Noble E70-314—1919-20..........- | 4 | 1%) 1d. 114| 14%| 2 234 | 4 |2| 57 | 2% | 4 | 2) 172 36 
I cn 0s vnins wnnonees | He | lee) 1% 2%| 13%| 1% 2% | %\2| 50% | 2% | 4% 2] 118 33 
SIGIETEAL. «<> .2.,c0s0ec0s cos | ge 184 214| 13%| 1% ote | \2| 54 | 2% | | 2) 173 | 34M 
ee MM-i.........000->-+0 ¥\1 | & 21%| 19° | 2% 24 | % | 2| 16 | 145 % | 2| 100 | 36 
Merwalk 250-116..........sscceee %& |1 | 24|19 | 2% 2% | % | 2| 16% | 134 | ve | 2] 124 34 
Norwalk 35E Spec.—1}4........++.- iv i1 | t 2° | 18 | 1% 2 Y¥l2|i9 |2 | | 2| 124 34 
Ogden D-1%......--seeeeeeeeeees Pata a me we oe 4s eee hice dhcediwaease Fetes eee Pee 120 |... 
SE BEE s nn csrecvccscceserss 1%| 2 |. 1%| 14 | 1x) 30 | 1% | FJ....-.|.---- ‘Sees ge poe eae ele Oe 144 
EE NE ba wcnsedececs ncavene | 134) 2 | 134| 16 | 144] 36 | 134 | F J...-..|---- oe oe pee RR Re 168 
Ogden G-5.. 2... eee eee eee certo | 23461 Sj... 2 is |2 | 40 |2 | F }....-.].;..- Cs Bs ete (RES RS Pe 168 | -sees 
CREED, «ov ccvascsnsceee “y|14%,18 2 | 13%| 1% oig"\" 9 \'2°|'38 | 246 | ae | 2] 117 34 
O. K-3i4— 1920 Ne ies cae aa |%|1% 1 2 | 13% 1% 21% | & |2|48 | 234 | we | 2] 121 35 
REED cic cnsnecnceses ss | 4g | 1%) 1 2 | 13%| 1% 2144 | #\/2|48 | 2 *% | 21133 | 34 
Oid Reliable A-114—1918-20-21..... | $2 | 29g] 13G|....|-.0-c]eeeele roe.  cbakiale eastuxanabaead 234 |%\1/48 | 2% | 4%) 1] 105 | 32 
Old Reliable B-214—1918-20-21.....] 3 | 34 | 134) 124)-00-|eeeeejeeee|erees ee o |%i\1}54 |2 4%i14)144 | 32 
Old Reliable C-334—1918-20-21..... Bie eee pes Pees eee ea RO 2%|%\1\|60 |2%|%/|1)150 | 32 
Old Reliable D-5—1918-20-21....... Be eh ee eee ee eee Kiet prema, ‘Spies NRE 3 | 4%\1|72 |3 | 4) 1) 156 | Bf 
OM Relinble K. L. M.-7—1018-20-21.| 3 | 34 | 134) 134)..-.|.-2--|essbeseeeleagalerag geist i ay 34%\%\1|60 | 4 4% 111158 | 36 
| | 1m] 39) ¥ | 8 iij\ ii | 1% 2 | Hl 1| 4iz|2 | f{ 1] 92%) 3 
H | UH 18) v | a | a | 12, | 1 3% | | 2| 133 | 3 | te | 2] Opt | 32% 
Bit... H | 7% 1%| 9%) 1% at 24 | %|2| 34 |2%| w%|2| 106 | 3 
& | 1%|-....| H | 9%| 1%| 9%| 1% eel 0% | &\2|34 | 2%| %& | 2) 114 | 34 
Lae | ER. os. H | 9%|1%| 9%| 1% ee 214| &|2|43 | 24 | | 2) 138 | 34 
BL bcc) | 74] 136] 984) 1% ey a’ |%\4|16 | 4 | wl 4) isz | 3 
| 1g | Re 1% 1%| 9%| 1% 1. 4 |&|4\|18 |4 w|4)177 | 38 
4¢ | 1% 184) V | 6% | 144] 10%) 1% % |v ay |i |2| 14 | 2 |e | a) 132 | 31M 
| % | 1%| V | 6%| 134| 10%) 1% | %\V | 48% | | 2| 18% | 3 %& | 4) 144 | 39 
ca 184, V | 654 134| 1034| 134 | %\V¥ | 8 | 3 18% | 3% | w% | 4) 144 | 39 
| 4 | 154 134) V | _634| 134| 10%) 1% “y\iVv 6% | %12\14 |2 | | 4] 132 31% 
| % \..2.| 194)....| 1034| 134] 10%) 1% |14%|F 21Z | 4 | 2| 49% | 2% | 4 | 2] 126 33 
| 9g LLL] gist] 13 | 1y4] 13 | 194 |2" | F 3%; | ig | 4 | 155 | 3% | 4/4) 144 | 38 
m \-°) aal..;.| 6 | ee ee 2 |F 3% | | 4| 11% | 8% | | 4| 128 33 
Y ii) 14|'V "| 19 | 134) 1634) 1 2 |F 5 | %\2\19 | 2% | % | 4) 127 
% | 1%4| 134| V | 19 | 134| 1634] 1% 2 |F 5 %|2|19 | 3% | % | 4 139%| 33 
| % | 1%! 18%| V | 14. | 184] 18, | 134 \2 |F 5 | 4%|2\24%/4 | %\ 4] 145 37 
| we | lve 1%) V 16%, 2 | 14% 1% 14%)|\F 2% | \%|4| 22% | 2% | 4 | 4 12574, 34 
| 11d 1%l Vo | an | 2 | 1524) 1% 1% F 6 4% |2|18 | 43% | | 4] 133!) 38 
| | 14) 1%\ V | il | 2 | 15%) 1% | 1 F 6 | % | 2| 20% | 4% | a | 4 7 38 
| = | 
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Stewart M11-3{—1919-20.......... 
Stewart M7X—1920 
Stewart ——e 92 


eee eeeereeseee 





ee eeeeeeereeee 


Tower G-3 Pam. os, | ee 
Traffic C-4000—1919-20., . 


eeeeerees 


r 
Uppe lower Fan Belt Service Emergency 

} , Model and Tonnage a | a | 2 FA 3 

_ " 3 | o| el Sal | 3 | 2 ele] @ 

S| os| s/s pon oe a aim! e/™] s2 

al SilSslegisc8i BIS] Bl/el eis si4/13s| BIS 141s a8 

Ss} EB lss/2sib5) ¢ |B] e/E] 282/38 é =l/ailé| g|/Zislel se 

Z|E/oa| salem SiE| SIE S | Ele PBlel|2z| &§ |e lala] aa 

} | | { | { | | | 

Pittsburgher 2}44—1919-20.......... 3/ we /} 1%) 1%) Vv | 6 | 1lia2 | iy) a7 la | F 24/%/2/\52 |ea%|K/ 2 
Sanser SOAA-L. .....<..0-. 213 | we | gl 1%] vias | 27) a2 | a4! $3 |r |b 14/%\4\14 |1%/ 8/4 
Mettler RO-S........0.... 3 | we} lie! 3s) V | 5 | 136 13 | 116) 31%1 1% | F 2° | M11 | aay | a | Kit 
Rainier R6-134..... 3 | we | lie) ay V | 934) 154) 1434) 154] 41| 134 | F 2 |¥l2lio |2 | ¥/2 
Rainier R-19-1..... Zi wel lv wl V | 8i4) 1%4| 14°| 134) 41 | 1% | F 2 |#%i2/19 |2 | 412 
Rainier R11-%...... a 3) fe) li) a Ve | 90) 194) tay! 14) a2 | 198 | 3 |#ei2iux|3 | %l2 
Geer TK-S............ 3) 4 | 1ve| 134) H | 11%) 1% 10°) 1%| 33%) 1° | F 3% |2)11%/3%) #2 
Reliance 10A-134—-1920-21... | 4) 34 | 1%) %! Vv | 10% 2") 13x41 1% 35) 2 | F 2 |elali7 |2 | Bla 
Reliance 20B-254—1920-21--1... 21.) 4 | 34 | 1%) 9% Vv | 1034, 2 | 13441 15% 38 (2 | F 2 |elaiiz7 |2 | Bla 
Reo F—1500-2600-lbs.............. 3|%/1 Vv | 5% 1 | 531°] 304) Bik 24 | %/1/|30% 1/2 | #1 
Republic 10-1-10E-1-1919-20-21. .... 3) w{1 |....)V | 124%/2 | 6 |2 | aokl 1! F 2% | &|4/| 19% | 2%) & | 4 
Republic 11X-114—1919-20-21..... 3) wii |.cci] v | wil 2 '2 | 40% 1% | F 24 6&1 4/| 24%) 2% % | 2 
Republic 19-2}4—1919-20-21....... 3) we | 1M).2.:| V | 8 | 1%) 1141 1%) Bal 1% | F 2441 %|4|\ 241 2% & | 2 
Republic 20-314—1919-20-21....... 3) owe) 134/222] Vv | 74) 184! 544! 1%) 3ed4] 186 | F 3% | 2) 308 | 4360 11 
Republic 75-%—1921............... 3) ve} 1 |c2.] v | 12°] 234) 1934] 24) Sig 1? | F 2° |el4iis |2 | el 4 
a > See eaoetenee: 5|% V | 98) 1) 8) 1) a9) 1M | 44i%\2/20 |4 | #4 
Rowe CW-114—i918-19-20......1.. 3% ii) K)....) 1084) 184) 1034! 184) 30921 1% | F 2 | isi 12 | #8 
Rowe CDW2—1916-20............. 3| 4| 1% 1054 134) 1044| 144, 32%4 144 | F 2 14/45, | 2 4 
Rowe GSW3—1918-20 ............ 3) % | 1% 20°| 134| 1544| 134, 36%| 2° | F 24% 4 | 51% | 2% | Y | 4 
Rowe HW4—1918-20........... “113 | % | 1% 20 | 1%| 1544 134, 3612 | F 234 | 41 4) 56% | 214 | | 4 
Rowe FW5—1914-20............., 3| % | 1% 20 | 134) 1534| 144 36%) 2 | F is |Sliaia is iaie 
Rowe GPW3—1916-17, 1919-20... 3| & | 1% CE me Ree be ee ll PRE Ro tell Re RM fin See! 
Gumely A-134......ccccccscecsses 4) % | 18) 1 1034| 194) 1034) 14\°°37"")2°""|" 2° ea is a | ala 
TAs scr cea caneccel 3| el in| 1 644 134 734| 134) 3533] 3 | V 2 | w\|1| 35% /1%/ %/1 
Sameon 25-1%.... 2.220222. Mba 3) % 1a) 1 644| 1% 7% 1%! 37H #| Vv 2 law) ie) BI 
Sandow G-1—1918-20....... jonse SEMEL ML ET “Milcasslcicacleacsleaneehartelcc c thie tere 2 12| 20” |2* | ¥| 2 
Sandow CG-1341918—90........... OP El Bl Misssslenesslecrslecanheu ee 12 |#&/2/2 |2 | ¥|2 
Sandow I-2—1918-20..... oedema 3) #1 es ehevecteacvchddenticeauxasoee i3 | #!/1) 60 3 | #¥/|1 
Sandow J-2}4—1918-20... 2.22.2... Oi ae) Oe Mi. dccccclcccclet ct eee | 334 | % 2/18 | 3 | K 2 
Sandow L-5—1918-20.............. 9 5 RE ee pnd betes tee tase seiees mecca (44 1%)2\24 | aig) 2 
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Manufacturers and Models Included in Specifications on Preceding Pages 


pee i. 1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Acason Motor Truck Co., Detroit 


1¢. 
Ace—1%4, tag ig Motor Truck Co., Newark, Ohio. 
a § » 1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, 
Mic 


Past —Ajax Motors Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Akron Multi- Truck—14%—Thomart Motor Truck Co., Kent, Ohio. 
American—2%, 4—American Motor Truck & Tractor Co., Portland, 


Conn 
ind, ‘1%, 2%, 3%—Hamilton Motor Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Armleder—1, 2%, 34%—O. Armleder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Atco—14, 2%— American Truck & Trailer Corp., ‘Kankakee, tl. 
Atlantic—l, 3, 5, 6—Atlantic Electric Vehicle Co. -» Newark, N. J. 
yo oh lr Fo, Bruck Corp., York, Pa. 
es ae %, 3%, 5—Atterbury Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Autocar—2, 4 ewe Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
Available 1ig’2 2%, 3%, 5, %—Available Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Avery—1—Avery Company, Peoria, Til. 
Bartlett—7—-Bartlett Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bell—1, 1%, 24%4—Iowa Motor Truck Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
Belmont—1, 1%, 2, 3%—Belmont Motors Corp., Lewistown, Pa. 
— 1%, 2%, 4—Bessemer Motor Truck Co., Grove City, 


“s 

Birch—1—Birch Motor Cars, Chicago, IIl. 

Bowman—%—Bowman Motor Car Co., Covington, K 

— 2%, 3%—Bridgeport Motor Truck Co. Bridgeport, 


Brinton—112, 24%—Brinton Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

wremowey. 1% 2%, 3%, 5—Brockway Motor Truck Co., Cort- 
and, 

Buffalo—T ‘T—Buffalo Truck & Tractor Corp., ae A 

Cc. T.—1, 1%, 5—Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capitol—1%2,, 2%, 314—Capitol Motors Corp., Fall River, Mass. 

Case—2—J. Case Plow Works Co., Racine, Wis. 

Sheveotee- Aa, 1—Chevrolet Motor Co. of Mich., Flint, Mich. 

Chicago—1%%, 244, 3%, 5—Chicago Motor Truck, 7 Chicago, Il. 

Climber—144—Climber Motor Corp., Little Rock, Ark 


Clarence, 


ee 1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Clydesdale Motor Truck Co., 
lyde, _" 
Collier—i, 1%, 2, 2%—Collier Motor Truck Co., Bellevue, Ohio. 


Columbia—1%, 2%4—Columbia Motor Truck & Trailer Co., Pontiac, 
en ~eicie » 1%, 2, 24%—Commerce Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
ao 2, 2%, 3—Abbott-Downing Truck & Body Co., Con- 
Corbitt—1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5—Corbitt Motor Truck Co., Henderson, 
naa > pl 6—Couple Gear Electric Truck Co., Grand Rapids, 


Cyclone—14%—The Cyclone Motor Corp., Greenville, S. C. 
Dart—1%, 21%, 3%—Dart Truck & Tractor Corp., Waterloo, Ia. 
way pier —2, 1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Day-Elder Motors Corp., Newark, 


Dearborn—1, 1%, 2—-Dearborn Truck Co., Chicago, III. 

Defiance—1, Lh, —S Motor Truck Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

Denby—1, 1%, 3, , 5—Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dependable—i, ing’ 3 ’ 2%, 3%—Dependable Truck & Tractor Co., 
East St. Louis, I 

oe T—1\, 1%, 2, 3%, 5—Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, 


DiehI—1, 1%—Diehl Motor Truck Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Doane—2%, 3%, 6—Doane Motor Truck Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dodge—%—Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich. 































D-Olt—1%—D-Olt Motor Truck Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Dorris—2, 34%—Dorris Motor Car Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dort—%—Dort Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich. 
Double Drive—4—Double Drive Truck Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Douglas—1%, 2, 3—Douglas Motors Corp., Omaha, Neb. 
Drake—2—Drake Motor & Tire Mfg. Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Duplex—2, 34%—Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Duty—2—Duty Motor Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Eagle—2—Eagle Motor Truck Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Earl—1—Earl Motors, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
ee 214%4—Erie Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

W. D.—3—Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co., ‘Clintonville, Wis. 
Facto 2% —Facto Motor Trucks, Springfield, Mass. 
Fageol—1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Fargo—2—Fargo Motor Truck Co., Chicago, Til. 
Se 1%, 2, 3%, 5, T.T.—Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 

ic 


Ford—1—Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich. 

7 1%, 2, 3—Forschler Motor Truck Mfg. Co., New Or- 
eans, . 

Front aig |, ee Drive Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton—1, T.T.—Fulton Motors Corp., Farmingdale, N. 

G. M. Pod 2, 3%, 5—General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, ‘Mich. 

G. W. wa tn. coe Magis Mfg. Co., Henderson, Ia 4 

Garford—%, 2M, 2 3 74%4—Garford "Motor Truck Co., Lima, O. 

Gary—1%, 2%, 3 ae Motor Truck Co., Gary, Ind. 

Gersix—1%, 2%, 3—Gersix Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

cient 1° 2%, 3%, 5—Giant Truck *Corp., Chicago Heights, IIL. 

Globe—%—Globe Motors Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gove—21%4—Gove Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Graham—14%—Graham aye Evansville, Ind. 

Gramm-Bernstein—1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 5—Gramm-Bernstein Motor 
Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 

Hal-Fur—2, 3%4—Hai- Fur Motor Truck Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hall—2%, 3 5, 7—Lewis-Hall Motors Corp., Detroit, "Mich. 

Hendrickson—2%, 3%, 5—Hendrickson Motor Truck Co., Chicago, 


Highway-Knight—4, 5—Highway Truck Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Hee ait 14%4—Higrade Motors Co., Harbor Springs, Mich. 
ra gp eg we Motors Mfg. Co., Littleton, Colo. 
H. L.—%, 1%, 2%—H. R. L. Motor Co., Seattle, Wash. 
+ teliomans 1%. Sieetienass Bros. Co., E Ikhart, Ind. 
a a 2%, 3%, 5—Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co., Harris- 
ur a. 
Haren kts. 2%—Huron Truck Co., Bad Axe, Mich. 
Independent—1%, 2%, 3%—Independent Motor Co., Youngstown, 


Ohio. 
a 1%, 2%—Independent Motor Truck Co., Inc., Dav- 


enport, 
indiana—1%, 2 2%, 3%, 5—Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, Ind. 
2, 3, 5—International Harvester Co., Chicago, 


internationai—i, 1%, 
Italia—2, 3, 5—Italia Motor Truck Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jackson—344—Jackson Motors Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


Jumbo—1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4—Nelson Motor Truck Co., Saginaw, 
2%, 3%—Kalamazoo Motor Corp., Kalamazoo, 


Kearns—%, 1%—Kearns-Dughie Motors Co., Danville, Pa. 
ees i, cements 2%, 3%, 5, 6—Hare’s Motors, Inc., New York, 


Keystone—2—Keystone Motor Truck Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kimball—2, 2%, 3, 4, 5—Kimball Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles, Cal 
Kissel—1, 1%, 2%, 4, 5—Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis. 


Mich. 
Kalamazoo—1%, 
Mich 





66 





oe: ;~ ag 1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Kleiber & Co.,' Inc., San Francisco, 


nae 2%, 3%, T.T.—H. J. Koehler Motors Corp., Bloom- 
e 


Lange—2—Lange Motor Truck Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lansden—%, 1, 2, 3%, 5, 6—Lansden Company, Danbury, Conn. 


career: Deyo—1%, 2%, 3%: 5—Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co., 
Inc., Binghamton, N 


Lombard—T. i aaeace’ Auto Tractor Truck Corp., New York, 


ent, 1%, 2—Luedinghaus-Espenschied Wagon Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


Luverne—2, 3,—Luverne Automobile Co., Luverne, Minn. 
Maccar—1%%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Maccar Truck Co., Scranton, Pa. 
a ee Truck & Tractor Co., San Francisco, 


Mack—1%, 2, 24: 2% 5, 6%, 7%, T.T.—International Motor Co., 
New York, N 2 
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Sanford—2%, 3%, 5—Sanford Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. yY, 
Schacht—2, 3, 4, 5, 7—G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
Schwartz—1%, 1%, 2%, 5—Schwartz Motor Truck Co., Reading, Pa, 
Selden—1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Selden Truck Corp., Rochester, N.S 
nde Ngee Motor Car Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

esis ~ ‘Sloe 1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, 


Signal—1, 1%, 2%, 3%, 5—Signal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Southern—1, 14%, 2—Southern Truck & Car Corp., Greenboro, N.C. 
Standard—1, 2%, 3%, 5—Standard Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Steinmetz—%—Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Corp., Baltimore, Ma, 
aa 2, 2%, 3%, 5, 74%—Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwau- 
ee, 

Stewart—%, 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3%—Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y, 
Stoughton—%, 1, 1%, 2, 3—Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wig, 
Success—24%4—Webberville Truck Co., Webberville, Mich. 

— Truck—2%, 3%, 5—O’Connell Motor Truck Co., Waukegan, 













minee, Mich. 


Master—1%, 2%, 2%, 5, T.T.—Master Trucks, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Maxwell—144—Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich, 
Menominee—1, 1144, 2, 344, 5—Menominee Motor Truck Co., Meno- Tiffin—1%, 2%6, 3%, 5 


os dae Pg i gay He aieeee Truck Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Titan—23, 3%, baton Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Moline—14%4—Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 
ace’ .~ igullinka 2%, 4, 5—Moreland Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles, 


Mutual—2, “haa ae res Truck Co., Sullivan, Ind. 

Napoleon—%, 1, 14%—Napoleon Motors Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Nash—1, 2—Nash rage a Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Nelson- LeMoon—1%, 2 314, 5—Nelson & LeMoon, Chicago, IIl. 
Netco—2, 24%4—New ‘Engiand Truck Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Niles—2—Niles Motor Truck Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Noble—1%%, 2, 2%, 3%—Noble Motor Truck Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
Northway—2, 34%—Northway Motors Co., Natick, Mass. 
Norwalk—1, 144—Norwalk Motor Car Co., Martinburg, W. Va. 

oO. ha 2%, 34%—Oklahoma Auto Mfg. Co., North Muskogee, 


Ogden—1%, 2%, 3%. ew Motor Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Old Rellable—1%, 2%, 3%, 5, 6—Old Reliable Motor Truck So: 


Chi 
Oldsmobliie—-1—Olas Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
See eae Motor Truck Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Oneida—1%%, 3%, 5—Oneida Motor Truck Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Oshkosh—2, ad. Born Motor Truck Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Packard—2, 3, 5—Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Palge—1, 216, 344.—Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Parker—2, 34%, 5—Parker Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Plerce-Arrow—2, 3%, 5—Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, be 
Ploneer—i—Pioneer Truck Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Goan. tt eon ae Truck Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Powe %—Power Truck & Tractor Co. ae Louis, Mo. 
Premocar—1%—Preston, otors Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
Raine & 1%, 2, 3%, 5—Rainier Motor Corp., Flushing, 


Ranger—"2Soithern Motor Mfg. Ass’n, Ltd., Houston, Tex. 

Reliance—1%, 24%—Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Reo—1%4—Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

mg 4s ae 1%, 2%, 3%4—Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., 
ma, 

Riker—3, ere: Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rowe—1%%, 2 4, 5—Rowe Motor Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

tae, Salle Fa -Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 

Samson—%, ge ear: Tractor Co., Janesville, Wis. 

—_e, 1%, 2, 2%, 3%, 5—Sandow Motor Truck Co., Chicago, 


Tower—1%, 2 34%—Tower Motor "Truck Co., Greenville, Mich. 

Traffic—1, 2, '3—Traffic Motor Truck Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

—— 1%, 2%, 31%4—Transport Truck Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
ic 


Traylor—1%, 2, 3, 4, 5—Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Cornwells, Pa. 
Triangle—%, 1%, "2, '2%—Triangle Motor Truck Co., St. Johns, Mich, 
Triumph—1%%, 2 , 246-——Triumph Truck & Tractor Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
base” _City—2, 34%—Minneapolis Steel & Mach. Co., Minneapolis, 


inn. 
ee eo , 2%, 3—Vreeland Motor Co., Inc., Newark, N, J. 
Union—2%, 4, 6—Union Motor Truck Co., Bay City, Mich 
United—1%, 2%, 3%, 5—United Motors Co., Grand baaaae. Mich. 
Ursus—1, 1%, 2%, 314—Ursus Motor Co., Inc. ., Chicago, Il. 

—1%, 3, 4, 5—United States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Velie—1i6—Velie Motors Corp., Moline, Ill. 
Vim—%, 1, 2, 3—Vim Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vulcan—234—Vulcan Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Walker—%, 1, 2, 3%, 5—Walker Vehicie Co., Chicago, II. 
Walker- Johinson—2%4—Walker-Johnson Truck Co., Woburn, Mass. 
Walter—2, 2%, 3%, 5, 7—T. Walter Truck Co., ‘New York, N. Ys 
Ward—%, 1 ° 3%, 5 ward : Motor Vehicle Cou, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Ward La Roauag tie, 3%, 5—Ward La France Truck Co., Inc., 

Elmira, N. Y. 

bs ogg 3%, T.T.—Watson Wagon Co., nee, NN: Yi 
» 34%, 5—White Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
White = 1B Bean 1%, 2%4—White Hickory Motor Corp., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Wichita—1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 8%, 5%—Wichita Falls Motors Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wilcox—l, 1B: 2%, oA fc Trux, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilson—1%4, 2%, 3%, 5—J. C. Wilson Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Winther—1, 1%, 2, om 3%, 5, 7—Winther Moter Truck Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
— (Loganville)—2, 21%4—Wisconsin Truck Co., Loganville, 


is. 
Wisconsin (Sauk ~~ *. 1%, 2%, 3%—Wisconsin Farm Tractor 


Co., Sauk City, 4 
Witt-Will—1%, 2—Witt-Will Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Wolverine—1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3%—American Commercial Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Yellow Cab—%, 114,—Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Young—1, 2, 34%—The Young Motor Truck Co., Euclid, Ohio. 








Gar Wood in New Enterprise 


Detroit has a new industry in the De- 
troit Marine Aero Engine Co., which is 
being organized and will have a factory 
located in Highland Park. Men promi- 
nent in the motor boat world are among 
the incorporators of the concern, but offi- 
cers have not yet been selected. Among 
the incorporators are: Garfield A. Wood, 
A. A. Schantz, Otto E. Barthel, Fred R. 
Still, and J. Lee Barrett of Detroit; James 
A. Allison and Carl G. Fisher of Indian- 
apolis. 

The men interested in the organization 
of the new company recently completed 
negotiations with the government for the 
purchase of fifty car loads of aviation 
engines and accessories. Shipment of 
these materials and power plants are now 
under way from government depots all 
over the country and this cleans up all the 
excess stock of foreign aviation engines 
which became the property of the U. S. 
government at the close of the war. The 
engines include a large number of the 
Italian Fiats, with numerous Benz, Mer- 
cedes, Isotta-Fraschini and Beardmore 
types. The spare parts stock for all en- 
gines is adequate to take care of replace- 
ments and accessories include tachome- 
ters, spark plugs, etc. 































The new company expects to sell the 
engines as they stand for aviation pur- 
poses but also to rebuild them for adap- 
tation to marine installations for which 
recent experiments have proven them to be 
well adapted. The factory and other pre- 
liminary plans for the company have been 
arranged by Gar Wood of Detroit. 





Motor Truck Show Right 
in Your Office 


The January issue of the COM- 
MERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
will be the 1922 Motor Truck 
Show. In it will be exhibited 
1922 trucks, parts and equip- 
ment. Topics invaluable to every 
dealer will also be discussed at 
this show. Among the subjects 
are: “Prospects for 1922”’; 
“Brief of Six Good Merchandiz- 
ing Plans’; “Trend of Design 
and Analysis of Types.’”’ Don’t 
fail to be present at the show. 
Regular subscribers already have 
tickets. Others pay the admis- 
sion fee of one dollar. 











Chamberlain Made Packard 
General Sales Manager 


The Packard Motor Car Co. announces 
the advancement of R. E. Chamberlain 
to the position of general sales manager 
of the company. 

Mr. Chamberlain joined the Packard 
organization in 1916 as truck sales man- 
ager of the New York City branch after 
a successful administration as Philadel- 
phia manager for the Garford Motor 
Truck Co. Shortly after his New York 
appointment, he was brought to the Pack- 
ard factory as truck sales manager. His 
recent advancement marks a rise from 
the position of assistant general sales man- 
ager, which position he has occupied since 
December 4, 1920. 





Motor vehicles are building up the 
schools in North Carolina, in the opinion 
of the Fayetteville Observer. “Who ever 
thought,” this paper observes, “that edu- 
cation and gasoline would hitch up to- 
gether in the cause of the country school? 
And yet such has come to pass in the 
consolidated school plan. The children 
of the district are conveyed to and from 
the school in motor trucks.” 





























































































































































































































Thousands of color posters, like the above, 22 x 34, have been sent 
proadcast throughout the truck industry to inform the trade where 
the 1922 Motor Truck Show will be held. This, together with 
continuous, forceful advertising, has acquainted the industry Ss 

buyers with the place and time of the 1922 Motor Truck Show. 
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Not in New York or Chicago. 
But in the January COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL. 


Instead of floor space you will buy type space. In place of 
physical exhibits you will display photographs and text. 
Where, before, buyers have come to the Shows—this year 
the Show will go to the buyers. 


But still the Show—the annual focal point of interest for the 
entire industry. 










Thousands of important buyers, in their offices and homes, 
will carefully see this great “Show” and make their deci- 
sions as to what lines to sell in 1922. 


Show time! Buying time! COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 


time! Your time to annex new dealers and to bag good 
distributors. 


15,000 copies will be distributed to the very cream of the 
buyers in the truck industry. 


Ask yourself this question: “Can I afford to remain out of 
this great national Show?” 


Thousands of important buyers whom you want to sell, on 


whom you want to make an impression, will attend; 
will read this great issue. 


Will they see your line? Will they send you their inquiries? 
Or will your competitors gain all of their attention at 
buying time when buyers are placing their orders and 
making 1922 connections? 
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The only National Motor Truck Show planned for 1922. 


Attendance—15,000 important sae and quantity 
buyers. 


Admission—Single copies, $1.00 each. 


Choice Display Locations—Awarded concerns taking 
age space or more in two big, special Show Sections. 
(1 1) Motor Trucks. (2) Motor Truck Equipment. 


The special Show Sections will receive closest scrutiny 
of the trade. 


Will be seen and used by buyers everywhere. 


Timely—This great “Show” will reach buyers at pur- 
chasing time; at the beginning of the year, when they 
are seeking information about new lines and preferable 
connections. 


Extensive editorial comment, valuable feature articles, 
countless photographs, 1922 specifications, important 
information in hundreds of special advertisements, com- 
bined, will give the motor truck trade more real value 
than any other former truck show—local or national. 


A small sum buys a conspicuous position in one of the 
Special Show Display Sections.. The “Show” will place 
your product and sales message before 15,000 important 
buyers—the cream of the Motor Truck Trade. 


Commercial Car Journal 
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Market and 49th Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENEWED interest in the Motor 
Truck Association of Philadelphia 
was shown Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 16, at an exceptionally large 

turnout of its members at the second 
monthly meeting of the season at the 
Hotel Adelphia. 

A most interesting message was deliv- 
ered by J. H. Feely, of the Autocar 
Co. on the increased tendency on the 
part of manufacturers, distributors and 
salesmen to merchandise the.motor truck 
and kindred products on a cleaner and 
Letter basis than heretofore. 

An _ interesting message was also 
brought to them by Rev. Robert Nor- 
wood, D.C.L., a well-known writer and 
lecturer, who spoke on “Facing Our- 
selves.” The meeting was presided over 
by the president, Walter Y. Anthony, 
and Secretary Metcalf read some letters of 
particular interest to the trade. 

Mr. Feely’s address was a presentation 
of correlated facts, showing the impor-: 
tance of selling of motor trucks on a 
clean, business-like basis. The predomi- 
nating feature brought out by Mr. Feely 


was the necessity of presenting prospec: 
tive owners honest facts concerning the 
merits of the truck which is represented 
by the salesman. A square deal is im- 
perative. 

Mr. Feely said in part: “There is no 
question about the fact that the tendency 
of companies in the automotive industry 
is to a clean policy in all business relations 
with the motor truck user. Experience has 
taught that: honesty. is the best policy 
after all. A cleaner policy pursued by a 
business wilt also-result-im-the-securing of 
a better class of salesmen. Another dam- 
aging influence to the growth of better 
business principles is that much abused 
practice of extending too much credit on 
the used truck for trade-ins. This is not 
only expensive to the dealer but is the 
cause for the public’s general disrespect 
for the automotive business as a whole. 
This mode of merchandising must be 
abolished. Misrepresentation and knock- 
ing should be things of the past.” 

Mr. Feely said that the successful type 
of salesman is a man who gives his pros- 
pect common sense information, a man 





who can analyze, and a man who can con- 
vince his prospect how he will save money 
through the use of his truck. If the sales- 
man knows his product, he knows of what 
he is speaking and consequently receives 
the attention of his prospect. 

Mr. Anthony called for a larger attend- 
ance at the next meeting in December at 
which the annual election of officers will 
be made. He also pointed out that the 
campaign for membership was meeting 
with continued success. He believes that 
with the growing membership the power 
of the Association will eventually become 
so strong as to enable it to combat any 
adverse legislation that the future might 
bring forth. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following names for office to be voted 
upon at the December meeting: For presi- 
dent, Thos. K. Quirk; vice-president, D. 
H. Zimmerman; secretary, W. H. Metcalf; 
treasurer, W. Ross Walton; directors for 
two years, Walter Y. Anthony and H. A. 
Neill; directors for three years, W. A. 
Manwaring, G. B. Shearer and H. O. 
Stehling. 











Little Movement in Steel. 


Metal and Rubber Markets 


Market Quiet and Easy. Prices 


Show Downward Tendency 


Outside of diminutive purchases by the 
railroads the market is quiet and appar- 
ently likely to remain so for the balance 
of the year. Prices show a tendency to 
soften on competition for the light busi- 
ness offering. 

There has been a slight demand at best 
from industrial consumers. With the 
general subsiding of demand for steel, de- 
mand for scrap has also weakened. 


Steel Products Prices 
Per ton—Pittsburgh— 
menmemer Dillets ......65.66608 28 00 a 30 00 


SO OMNENN Si ccceseccdesase 28 00 a 30 00 
Wares DiNete . 52... c cp eccee 32 00 a 35 00 
ET I sis <inn boa baad wee oe OS ccc cs 
NE nooo ¥ dig 65 bse kaw os bes ES 30 00 a 31 00 


Sheets 

The following prices are for 100-bundle 
lots and over, f.o.b. mill: 
Blue Annealed Sheets— 


Pittsburgh (base) ............. 225a 2 50 

EINE nb ceriddus calees SOM cisas 

OME oo os. ac)kss oe cemecle D GG cecce 
Galvanized Sheets— 

UNNI © 6 ie ord sin cc yom awa 37a 4 00 
MENON od ia eis aad babies 413a 4 38 
Finished Iron and Steel 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 150a 1 60 
Tank plates, New York........ 188 a 1 95 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........ 150a 1 60 
Steel bars, New York.......... 188 a 1 98 


Iron and Steel at Pittsburgh 
Bessemer iron 


Re atie eee ve aeee ae SOD Scuds 
Skelp, grooved steel ........... 1 60a 1 65 
Skelp, sheared steel ........... 160 a 1 65 
Seer rey GUO GIS i kdic kk c vxtewes 3 75a 4 00 
ee ee 200a 2 25 
Ferromanganese (78-82%) . 60 00 a 65 00 
WON MEN ca teccécacuswctacsos 150 a 1 60 
Steel, melting scrap ........... 14 00 a 14 50 

Miscellaneous Metals 

COGer MORE so ci Sh dsdcvearce rg Us Saree 
COPS TUM ei ticacdatealevedacs Pe ae 
COMMOT TOCUOIND 666.2 dsc icecs ae Oe Bees 
Seamless tubing, bronze ...... re 
Seamless tubing, copper ...... yO ere 
Seamless low brass tubing.... 19 50a ..... 
Seamless high brass tubing.... 18 00a ..... 
Brazed tubing, brass .......... yA 
Brazed tubing, bronze ........ a Te fats 
Brazed tubing, copper ........ } ee eee 


Antimony 
There is no improvement in demand 
and the market remains quiet and weak 
at current quotations. 


Manganese 
Demand continues quiet, and in the 
absence of important business the market 
remains unchanged. 


Old Metals 
The market is quiet and practically 
unchanged. 





Aluminum— Buying. Selling. 
CE IR oo kone os cuecae 8 a8% 9ad9\y 
SHESt SCTEP 22... cccciices 7 aT% 84a 8% 
CS oitk iwc eee aaa 11%4a12 13 al4 

Copper— 

Heavy machinery comp.. 74a7% 84a 8% 
Light and bottoms ...... 7T%a 8 8i4a 9 
Heavy, cut and crucible. 9%a10% 11 all% 
fe > Se ae 44a 4% 4%a5 
Po ee 54a 5 5a 6% 
og eee 3%a 4 4%a 5 
No. 1 cl. brass turnings 4 a 4% 4%a 4% 
No. 1 comp. turnings.... 5%a 6 64a 616 
Sonier JOM «oo 5 on ek 5 a5d& 5a 5% 


Rubber Closed Easier 


Tone of plantation rubber market easier. 


Para—-Usp-rivet, Th... cccccccsaces 23% a... 
OUP SIOON; COMES 65. i oc scccccs 14 al4% 
SE No cG ce cc cncuedateass y > ee ee 
Bre ne 10 a. 
MR a 5.55 po 4 ince ta seeunaweas i. &. 

po ek EES aera Weer sree er eae lj%a. 
RO a5. 26 6 eases wczsbeesustenes . Sie 
ROB ahs i ok cee const ance oe a 16% 

Smoked ribbed sheets .......... 18% a.. 
CCamEFRIG—COPTEG oie ccccvccent 0 a 12% 
EE 8 4 dv ce wewedaoy tae a 12% 
SU MN hdc cae ccceastsa Se a ll 
WA INE, wees a's eceead wee o8 a 12 
CE I adi hacadaccaccuaee ou a 26 
*Balata, block, Trinidad ......... a 56% 
*Balata, block, Colombian ...... .. a 44 
mi |” ae ree ia a 42 
SOND Sn ecddocecunewata: oy a 68 


* Nominal. 
Scrap Rubber 
No material improvement in demand or 


prices. 

Koad . Cubems: Noe2 8 << oss icaiciwca <a a- 3 
Snide tubes NGC}. .c0 ibe eee iss a 4% 
Tires, automobile ............... wa... 
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Taken From Current House Organs 


The Philosophical Attitude 
True Efficiency 


The truly efficient man is calm, poised 
and balanced. He knows how far he can 
modify and influence both his own life 
and the lives of those about him. He 
realizes that life is a sort of obstacle race 
that would soon lose its zest and flavor 
if the impediments were removed, and he 
accepts both in times of peace and in 
times of stress the fact that some of the 
hindrances will be serious. 


Because he has a keen sense of. human 
limitations, he enjoys at the same time a 
true acknowledgment. of -human_ power. 
He does not expect that his life will be 
a triumphal journey from birth to the 
grave; he knows there will come times 
when his judgment is inadequate solely 
to compass the whole problem: but best 
of all, he defines that these acute and 
overwhelming situations are only acute 
and overwhelming relatively, and that the 
time element in evolution does much to 
put things in their proper places; to 
smooth out the difficulties. 

Personal responsibility and personal 
achievement are great ideals, but it is 
well to know that they have their boun- 
daries; that they are not infinite. -There 
comes a time when the efficient man re- 
laxes and leaves his problem to work it- 
self out in accordance with the laws of 
nature. You cannot grow men and af- 
fairs under glass as you would hothouse 
products because men and affairs are in 
and of themselves beyond your personal 
control. An element of the Godhead en- 
ters somewhere even in the most sordid 
transactions and this element baffles your 
shrewdest schemes. Is it then the part 
of the efficient man to stamp his foot in 
petulance (for it is that), to become wor- 
ried, morose, vindictive, to vent his spite 
upon the helpless people about him? Is 
the efficient man justified in sounding the 
clarion call to do more, more and ever 
more, regardless of the quality if it is 
done, regardless of the price that is paid 
by the doers?—Helix, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp., Springfield, Mass. 





Past Performance 


“Dear H. T. B.” writes one of my good 
friends, “Do you recall, not so long ago 
you wrote about ‘Past Performance’ in 
which you said, among other things, that 
living in an atmosphere of today—doing 
just a little more than you are paid to do 
brings the worth while things in life?” 

And then this same chap made me 
quite happy when he said in the same let- 
ter that the article in question helped him 
to find himself and suggested that it be 
reprinted in Truck Transportation. 


If this helped only one man then I feel 
quite satisfied, and with the thought in 
mind that it may find a responsive chord 
here I gladly repeat the article in ques- 
tion, which by the way was printed in our 
internal house organ “Selden Spirit,” on 
November 5, 1920. Here is what I said. 


There is nothing worse for a weakling 
than small success. The really strong 
and big man tosses it beneath his feet as 
a step to higher things; he squeezes it 
into its proper place as a layer in the life 
he is building. If his memory dwells on 
past performance for a moment it is only 
because of its valuable lesson, not because 
of itself is it a theme for vanity. Finer 
natures often experience a keen depres- 
sion and a sense of littleness in the pause 
that follows a success. 

But the fool is so swollen by thought of 
his victory of what he thinks he has done, 
that he is unfit for all healthy work until 
somebody pricks him and lets the gas out. 
He never forgets the great things he 
fancies he did and he expects the world 
never to forget them either. He is the 
sort who is always telling how the busi- 
ness should be run or that a hundred con- 
cerns are seeking his services, or worse: 
WHAT HE HAS DONE. 

The more of a weakling he is, the more 
he thinks of himself; and the more he 
thinks of himself the more it satisfies his 
poor soul and prevents him essaying an- 
other brave venture in the business world. 
His petty achievement ruins him, when it 
should do naught but elevate his ideals 
and create the desire to accomplish some- 
thing new, big and worth while. 

The memory of what he has done never 
leaves him, but the idea swells to balloon- 
like proportions that lifts him off his feet 
and carries him Heaven high—till the 
darn thing bursts, and he is landed with 
a thud to the level where he belongs. 

Let your motto be—TODAY and TO- 
MORROW, rather than yesterday or the 
day before. 

The chap who is hitting the trail, doing 
new things—big constructive’ things 
doesn’t “give a tinker’s darn’ about past 
performances; with him, as I said before. 
its TODAY and TOMORROW—not 
yesterday or the day before—Trucr 
Transportation, Selden Truck Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


The Secret of Leadership 
Why Not Practice It Secretly? 


The longer one studies into anything 
(even the most minute) the more it gives 
up complexities. A drop of water, an 
atom of hydrogen, any little thing is the 
starting point of an arduous intellectual 
journey. Hence the unlimited supply of 
theses for a Doctor of Philosophy degree, 

It is easy to see that the fundamental 
oi leadership is character; that without it 
the leader must be bolstered up like an 
undermined tower, but other qualities are 
called for. 

Character, nevertheless, is what we 
check first. A leader must have in his 
character, honesty, kindliness, patience 
(but not resignation) persuasiveness and 
genuine love for his fellow men. 

He must have capacity. It is not essen- 
tial that he should know everything under 
the sun, but he must be able to compre- 
hend quickly the information brought 
him by his helpers. Judgment, experience 
and decision lie in this quality. 

How many men discover themselves 
leaders, of a sudden—forced into the posi- 
tion by circumstance? It would be inter- 
esting indeed if we could get some leaders 
to disclose to us their feelings and thought 
when they made such a discovery! Isn't 
it likely that the large majority of leaders 
(and of course that means men in execu- 
tive positions) have gone through that 
exact experience? 

It goes without saying that every man 
who becomes a leader, even in times of 
revolution and crisis, has within him some 
of the qualities indicated. 

Finally, the question follows: why 
shouldn’t every ambitious man prepare 
himself for leadership, in the days of his 
semi-obscurity by conscientiously apply- 
ing to the things he is doing at that 
time the qualities of character and capac- 
ity? Why don’t more people try it?— 
Helix, Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A New and Practical Idea in the Distribution of Poultry Feed 
The idea originating from a Dodge Bros. dealer resulted in the construction of a special body fitted to 


house twelve hens, completely 


splay various grains and provides sleeping quarters for two men. 


With this outfit the salesman drives into the farmyard and prepares for a complete demonstration. 


Thus expert attention can be given to the particular needs of the farmer. 
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The modern, highly devel- 
oped, self-aligning ball bearing 


is due to the world-wide studies of SHIGE" engineers, 
and the experience of The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
These made possible the development of the Self- 
Aligning bearing, whose special function, besides 
carrying radial loads, is to compensate for shaft 
misalignment. 


The entire engineering experience of our organization is 
at your disposal. You are urged to submit your bearing 
problems to us for careful and impartial consideration. 


The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


Supervised at the Request of the Stockholders by 


&KF Industries, Inc. 
165 Broadway, New York City 




















Personals 





Charles Addams, formerly sales engineer 
with the Standard Roller Bearing Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has become identified with 
the Bearings Co. of America, as its sales 
engineer in the eastern territory. 


W. C. Anderson, former foreign sales exec- 
utive of the Ford Motor Co., has organized 
the Anderson Sales Co., New Market Bank 
Bidg., St. Louis. The new firm will market 
aed Brevard Light, a farm lighting installa- 

on. 


Jules Berthier has been elected president 
of the Bergougnan Rubber Corp., of Trenton, 
N. J., succeeding H. H. Coleman, who re- 
cently resigned. The firm has decided on a 
new sales policy, and has adopted the “air 
bag”’ process in the manufacture of its tires. 


A. H. Bishop has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Automobile Trade As- 
Sociation. Frank M. Olmstead has’ been 
named secretary-treasurer. 


Clyde P. Brewster, active in the automo- 
tive industry from its early days, has been 
elected vice president and general manager 
_ Express Spark Plug Co., Alexandria, 


Robert E. Brown is announced as treas- 
urer of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, O. The firm reports that its 
business in 1921 will amount to twice the 
volume in 1920, and that even a greater 
amount of business is expected for 1922. 


H. J. Butler has resigned as general manager 
of the Oneida Truck Co. to become aanletent 
general sales manager of the Walker Vehicle 
Co. He will have charge of all western and 
central territory under C. A. Street, general 
sales manager, and will give special atten- 
tion to sales in Chicago Territory. 


Gordon Cameron has been announced as 
director of service at the Republic Truck 
Sales Corp., Alma, Mich. Mr. Cameron was 
for ten years with the Maxwell Motor Co. 


L. H. Earle, eastern sales manager, En- 
gine Division, for the Buda Company of 
Harvey, Ill., has moved his office from 1216 
Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 42d St., New York City, 
to 30 Church St., that city. 


_C. A. Engleman has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the New Era 
Spring and Specialty Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to assist Sales Manager L. M. Brad- 
ley and President Smalley Daniels in putting 
into effect the sales policies of the firm. 


E. H. Fitch, for several years with the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and recently 
made director of sales of The Diamond Rub- 
ber Co., has been appointed by the Federal 
Court as manager of the Republic Rubber 
Pec 2 Youngstown, O., under Receiver C. H. 

ooth. 


Myron E. Forbes, who has so capably man- 
aged the treasureship of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co., has been advanced to the 
position of vice president of that company. 
Mr. Forbes has served with Deere & Co. and 
the Syracuse Chilled Plow Co. During the 
war he acted as vice president and general 
manager of the Dayton-Ohio Production Co., 
of Dayton, producing shell forgings. He was 
called to the Pierce-Arrow factory in Au- 
gust, 1919. 


Frank M. Germane, well known throughout 
the automotive industry, has resigned as 
director and sales manager of the Marlin- 
Rockwell group. Mr. Germane is not dis- 
closing his plans for the future. 


Ralph S. Hayes, formerly transportation 
engineer for the sales and service depart- 
ments of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been made assistant truck 
sales manager of that company. 


Arthur G. Hertzler has resigned as sales 
manager of the Bearings Company of Amer- 
ica, Lancaster, Pa., where he has been con- 
nected for eighteen years. Mr. Hertzler left 
recently for his new home in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. His future plans are unknown. 


Frederic A. James, for the past six years 
in charge of service at the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., will take care of the motor car 
parts service department of C. H. Wills & 
Co., Marysville, Mich. 


P. G. McConnell, formerly a department 
manager of the Belden Mfg. Co., has entered 
the field for himself under the title of the 
McConnell Cable & Specialty Co., 426 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., specializing in the 
manufacture of automobile timer sets, special 
cords and connectors. 


E. Linn Mathewson has been appointed 
sales manager, for J. W. Leavitt & Co., 
California Oldsmobile distributors. He suc- 
ceeds G. W. Delano, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles branch of the 
Leavitt Co. 
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_ George C. McDonald, for fifteen years iden- 
tified with the steel castings industry in 
Detroit, has become associated with the De- 
troit Steel Castings Co., of Monroe, Mich., 
to be in charge of sales. 


J. D. Mooney has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Remy Electric Co., of Anderson, 
Ind., to assume his duties as operating vice 
president of the General Motors Export Co., 
with headquarters at New York. I. J. Reu- 
ter will fill the position vacated by Mr. 
Mooney. 


John G. Painter, for a number of years 
sales manager of Continental Motors Co., 
has recently joined the Detroit Pressed Steel 
Co., aS special representative in the Disteel 
Wheel factory sales division. 

_ Geo. A. Richards, for the past twelve years 
in the sales department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., and more re- 
cently district manager in charge of manu- 
facturers’ business at Detroit, has resigned. 

J. E. Simonds has resigned from the U. S. 
Tractor and Machinery Co., of Menasha, 
Wis., as export manager. Mr. Simonds was 
formerly connected with the Duplex Engine 
Governor Co. as Chicago manager for a 


period of over five years. His future plars 
are unknown. 








Factory News and Capital 
Increases 





The Excel Rubber Co., of Wadsworth, O., 
has been placed in operation following a 
shutdown for reorganization. Dr. F. W. 
Boyer has been elected president, succeeding 
Ross Trump. 


The Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., announces that from January 1 to 
November 1 it has sold direct to the public 
capital stock to the amount of $2,515,700. 

Robert H. Hassler, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
maker of shock absorbers, has broken ground 
for a new building, which will add 15,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space to the present plant. The 
company is planning the erection of another 
building in the spring. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Corp., Toledo, O., 
announces through its president, C. O. Mini- 
ger, that it will increase its force to 2100 
employes after the first of the year. 


The Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich., expects to have the 
first of the eight units of its new plant now 
under construction ready by the first of Jan- 
uary, 1922. The first unit will permit the 
doubling of the company’s output and work- 
ing force. The business of the firm has in- 
creased so rapidly that great expansion was 
necessary. 


The Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co., 5801 W. 
Dickens Ave., Chicago, has adopted a manu- 
facturing program which calls for production 
of twice as many cabs as were built in the 
past year. No new orders were accepted 
for delivery from the plant during Novem- 
ber and December, the orders on file being 
great enough for the factory to handle. 


The Syracuse Rubber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
reports that it has enjoyed during September 
and October the largest business in its ex- 
istence. This business increase is attributed 
to a new sales plan put into effect last 
summer by the company. 


The General Forgings Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
has begun operations on the first unit of its 
large plant. The site comprises about 10 
acres, and the building under construction 
covers an area 80 x 300 ft. It is planned to 
have the plant ready for production in 90 
days. 


The Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, 
Wis., manufacturer of Stoughton trucks, re- 
cently had one of its factory buildings occu- 
pied by the assembly room, parts stock room, 
paint shop and machine shop of the Motor 
Truck Division, destroyed by fire. The loss 
was approximately $400,000, which is covered 
by insurance. There will be no interruption 
in production and work on a new group of 
buildings for the Truck Division will start 
immediately. 








New Incorporations 





The Davis Tire and Motor Parts Co. has 
been chartered at Nashville, Tenn., to whole- 
sale tires, motor parts and accessories. Cap- 
ital stock is $100,000. 


The Glenwood Auto Supply Co., 537, Mercer 
St., Jersey City, N. J., has been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey to deal in au- 
tomobile supplies. The firm is capitalized at 
$125,000. 
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The Kendell Engineering Co., 12 North 
American Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
formed by C. A. and R. L. Kendell, for. 
merly connected with the Chopa Piston Ring 
Co., as Detroit branch manager and sales 
manager, respectively. The new firm wij 
enter the automotive field with the Kendelj 
Piston Ring. 

The Berryman Rubber and Tire Corp. has 
been incorporated in Manhattan, N. Y., to 
manufacture tires and tubes at a capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000. The incorporator is H. M, 
Wise, 7 Dey St., New York City. 


The Grigsby Grunow-Hinds Co., 906 West 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., has been formed to 
manufacture automobile accessories. The 
firm will be operated by B. J. Grigsby, O. RB, 
Grigsby, C. Grunow and O. Q. Hinds, 
who recently resigned from the Anderson 
Electric & Equipment Co. 


The Levasseur Motor Car Co. has been 
incorporated at Lewiston, Maine, to deal in 
motor vehicles, bicycles, trucks, accessories, 
garage equipment, etc. The capitalization is 
$200,000. 

The Harrisburg Stanley Spring Works, 
Inc., has been granted articles of incorpora- 
tion at Wilmington, Del., to engage in the 
manufacture of automobiles and the parts 
for same. Capitalization is $600,000. 

The Howe Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
tires, recently incorporated in Illinois to 
carry on an automobile business in that 
state. The capital stock is $4,000,000. The 
business is to be located at 134 LaSalle St, 
Chicago. 








Removals and Trade Changes 





The Lovejoy Manufacturing Co. announces 
its removal from 1040 Commonwealth Ave. 
to 39 Brighton Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp., 
Chicago, has absorbed the Rochester Woven 
Belting Corp., of East Rechester, N. Y. The 
consolidation is made to provide increased 
capacity for the latter company’s goods. 

The Wilcox Trux, Inc., has acquired the 
interest of F. E. Satterlee as receiver of the 
H. E. Wilcox Motor Co., by purchase of the 
assets of the receivership estate. All future 
business in connection with the manufactur- 
ing, sales and service of Wilcox Trux will 
be handled by Wilcox Trux, Inc., 1030 Mar- 
shall St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Literature 





The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has issued 
an attractive blue catalog, No. 120, on bodies 
and hoists which it manufactures. The Heil 
combination bump body, asphalt body, ga- 
rage body, lumber and coal body, etc., are 
described in detail. 

The Bosch News, the monthly organ of 
the American Bosch Magneto Corp., of 
Springfield, Mass., contains in its December 
issue a number of timely and interesting ar- 
ticles and descriptions. There is a helpful 
article, entitled ‘‘The Shiny Shoe,’ which 
can be read profitably by accessory dealers. 

‘Motor Truck Transportation, by F. Van Z. 
Lane, C. E., is published by D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 8 Warren St., New York City. 
The work is a brief presentation of the prin- 
ciples that govern successful motor truck 
operation. There are several helpful chap- 
ters on Operating Cost Factors and Records, 
Transportation Laws, as applied to operating 
eosts and Maintenance. Price, postpaid, $2. 

The Engineering Advertising Association, 
of Chicago, Ill., whose membership includes 
a number of well-known automobile men, is 
now publishing a monthly bulletin in the 
interest of its members. The current copy 
includes an address by Kenneth Groesbeck, 
vice president of the Harry Porter Co., of 
New York, on “The Baconian Theory of 
Advertising.”’ 

The Oliver-Barth Jack Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., a new corporation which succeeds the 
Oliver Mfg. Co., of Chicago, and the Barth 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, both of which have 
been manufacturing jacks for 30 years, has 
just issued its first satalog illustrating its 
combined lines. The booklet has 12 pages, 
which the company describes as a ‘‘con- 
venient reference book on jacks, illustrating 
all the various jack models made by the 
company.”’ 

Modern Cutting and Grinding is the new 
publication of Oakley Chemical Co., 22 
Thames St., New York City. It is a care- 
fully prepared study and analysis of the 
above-named subject, with some useful shop 
tables of grinding and cutting speeds, stand- 
ard measurements, ete. Sent on request. 
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Overnight Distribution 


A History-Making Tribute 


from America’s Truck Dealers 


Ordinarily the introduction of a new motor 
truck is a heart-breaking task. America is a 
big country. Dotting the map with dealers 
usually means long and persistent labor. 


The RUGGLES Truck is the exception. 
Dealers know of Frank W. Ruggles and his 
past success. When the word flashed that 
Mr. Ruggles had entered the truck business for 
himself, dealers closed territory in short time. 


Almost overnight there was secured a credit- 
able market for the high-quality, low-priced 
RUGGLES. Dealers who had shared pros- 
perity with Mr. Ruggles in the past, hastened 
to secure agencies for the RUGGLES Trucks. 


Your territory may still be open. If so it offers 
you a sales opportunity of unusual advantage. 
Write or wire for literature and complete data. 


RUGGLES MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Saginaw, Michigan 
Canadian Factory, Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Canada 


The World’s Greatest Truck Value 


RUGGLES 
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What Are the Essential Requisites 
of Good Salesmanship? 


N a recent issue of the Republic 
Round Table, F. H. Akers, assistant 
general sales manager of the Repub- 
lic Truck Sales Corp., Alma, Mich., 
set forth in clear and concise language 
several major factors that can be con- 
sidered as concrete in nature and usable 
for measuring the qualities of a salesman. 

Qualities of value in salesmanship, if 
considered from every angle, are almost 
innumerable. And it.is an impossibility 
for the average man to absorb and apply 
all of them. But he should learn to apply 
the rudimentary essentials. In some cases 
we find a man who has been endowed by 
nature with an inherent and instinctive 
ability. Such a man, however, comes but 
once in a lifetime. 

The successful salesman of today is the 
analyst, the man who can cull from a 
mass of generalities the high-lights, nu- 
cleus or meat, and who can observe and 
cash-in on deductions drawn from person- 
al experiences. This man is more than 
analyst, he is a psychologist. 


Six Success Essentials 


However, it is not enough to be master 
of this alone, there are other and more 
common essentials to be _ considered. 
These, although very apparent major fac- 
tors, are the ones most frequently neg- 
lected by many salesmen. This neglect 
is really the root of all the evils resulting 
in inefficient salesmanship. 

These essentials are as follows: 


(1) A willingness to work incessantly. 


(2) A firm belief that the product he is 
selling represents the best value for the 
price asked, and implicit confidence in the 
good intentions of his distributor and the 
manufacturer. 


(3) Always tell the truth and never 
exaggerate. 

(4) Intimate knowledge of the product 
he is selling and that of his competitors. 

(5) Ability to quickly gain and retain 
the confidence of the prospective buyers. 
To realize that his own interests are best 
served by furthering the interests of his 
employer. 

(6) Due regard for the merits of the 
other fellow’s product, and the ability to 
indicate the superiorities of his own prod- 
uct without derogatory inference to com- 
petitive lines. 

All salesmen recognize the importance 
of the foregoing cardinal factors, and yet, 
particularly in the automotive industry, 
they are shamefully neglected. The first 
essential, especially, is found wanting in 
most salesmen today. Is this a condition 
resulting from a lack of principle and 
system on the part of the salesman, or is 
it because of the fact that the human 
when left to his own resources has an 
irresistible tendency toward laziness? 
Laziness probably deserves the major 


part of the discredit. Of course, the de- 
gree of laziness varies with the man, but 
the fact remains that laziness is there, 
and it is up to the individual to fight this 
tendency with might and main. 

A conscientious application of the 
above six essentials in all business rela- 
tions will result in a reward. The reward 
will be the constructing of a habit, a hab- 
it of doing business in accordance with the 
best code of ethics. This habit once gain- 
ed will take the irk out of irksome, and 
make real work in selling a big pleasure. 
What better reward could any full-blood- 
ed man want? 


In analyzing the aforementioned es- 
sentials, Mr. Akers brings out the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. The lack of willingness to work in- 
cessantly, on the part of the average sales- 
man, is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
weaknesses in most sales organizations. 
Lack of aggressiveness and initiative has 
been one of the greatest weaknesses. It 
seems to be quite the habit for the aver- 
age salesman to come drifting into the 
sales offices between the hours of eight 
and nine, and commence the day’s busi- 
ness by spending an hour or so glancing 
over the morning paper. By ten o’clock 
is ready for work ? His next move 
is the telephone. 


Don’t Get in This Class 


If he gets his party he immediately im- 
parts the knowledge to him that at his 
convenience he intends to call relative to 
the sale of a truck. This sort of tactics 
immediately offers the prospective buyer 
the opportunity to forestall the pro- 
posed visit and advise the salesman that 
he does not contemplate placing his or- 
der for a few days. Perhaps the average 
salesman following the above methods 
makes one personal call during the fore- 
noon. The greater portion of the after- 
noon is wasted in a more or less similar 
manner. Perhaps he has called upon three 
people at most. By five o’clock he has 
concluded that nothing more worth while 
can be accomplished that day, and argues 
himself into believing that business is 
rotten in general, or more particularly 
with the line he is supposed to be selling. 

2. The salesman who is not thoroughly 
sold on the product he is representing 
should immediately do one of two things: 
Get a new job, or else convince himself 
that the article he is attempting to mer- 
chandise really does represent the best 
value per dollar. It is next to impossible 
for the conscientious salesman to make 
any sort of headway in trying to mer- 
chandise a product that, in his own mind, 
does not represent all that he claims for it. 

The successful truck salesman ‘should 
be aiming constantly to develop himself 
into a transportation engineer, for, in the 





last analysis, he is not really selling 
truck, but transportation. He should ob- 
tain all data possible dealing with trans- 
portation costs. 


3. Always tell the truth in making a 
sale. Even a single statement on the part 
of a salesman, the accuracy of which is 
slightly questioned by the prospect, gen- 
erally proves to be an insurmountable 
handicap. It is far better to under-state 
rather than over-statee YOU NEVER 
GET A MAN’S MONEY UNTIL YOu 
GET HIS CONFIDENCE. 


4. No man can know too much about 
the merits of his products. The public is 
rapidly acquiring a surprising amount of 
information regarding automotive equip- 
ment, and the salesman who attempts to 
sell trucks without an intimate knowl- 
ledge of ALL COMPETITIVE 
TRUCKS is handicapped to such an ex- 
tent that he will ultimately fail. It is 
quite the habit of the purchaser to ask 
questions, particularly if the salesman has 
gotten him to the point of interest. 


5. The tendency is far too great among 
certain retail salesmen, particularly those 
who work on a commission basis, to 
absolutely refuse to take any interest in 
the organization except it be in the direct 
prosecution of sales. They seem to en- 
tirely ignore the fact that by contributing 
to the success and furthering the good 
will of the distributor, they are helping 
materially in reducing the sales resistance 
which may be encountered by any prod- 
uct that his distributor may be offering 
for sale. They should also retain a strong. 
personal interest in those to whom they 
have sold trucks. Interest shown after 
the sale is made really impresses the buy- 
er, and an occasional call as the salesman 
is passing by, or a general inquiry as to 
how the truck is performing, makes a 
decidedly favorable impression upon the 
owner. And quite often he is more than 
glad to give you the name of one or two 
business acquaintances who may be in 
the market for a truck. 


Concerning the “Knocker” 


6. It is a habit that is entirely too 
prevalent among average truck salesmen 
to speak disrespectfully of competitive 
trucks. This is undoubtedly due to lack 
of knowledge on the part of the sales- 
man regarding his own product, just as 
it is true that the individual who uses 
excessive profanity does so largely be- 
cause of his too limited vocabulary. 
While the old slogan, “Every knock is a 
boost,” is not literally true, it is to 2 
large degree true when the knock comes 
from one with a biased viewpoint. It is 
far better to omit dwelling on any merits 
of a competitive truck, and in a diplomat- 
ic and tactful way, to point out the fea- 
tures of superiority in your own truck. 
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URTIS 
CLUTCH DISCS 


URTIS Steel 

Clutch Discs 
are furnished in 
high carbon or 
soft steel, plain or 
slotted, flat or 
formed, unfin- 
ished or ground 
and polished, 
tempered or un- 
tempered—any 


size. 
, 


E are experts in the manufac- 
W... of custom-built clutch 

discs of precision. We know 
exactly what is necessary to satisfac- 
tory performance in automobile, 
truck or tractor service. 


By concentrated effort and intensive 
skill we have over a period of years 
developed the clutch disc business 
to a plane not approached by any 
other manufacturer. 


We have solved many perplexing 
problems. We are in a position to 
give expert advice as to your par- 


a CeLUUE- oe ot -1-10 


Curtis Clutch Disc Co. 


1507 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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SELLING TRANSPORTATION 
Selden 1922 Sales Policy Advantages 


A Selden Unit for Every Purpose 


UNIT NO. 30—{iipen’2!; toe 
UNIT NO. 50—tit?pon’st, to 
UNIT NO. 70-5772" 
Trucks should be purchased to do a certain 
work economically and efficiently. Truck rat- 
ings then are of little importance as far as pur- 
chasing goes. The buyer should not be sold 
merely a 1/2 Ton or 242 Ton Truck, but a truck 
that will handle his transportation at minimum 


cost. 


In some cases a truck rated 112 tons will easily 
do the work of a higher rated truck. The dealer 
who can furnish the lighter and cheaper truck, 
guaranteed to do the work, and have the factory 
back of him, he is the dealer who will get the 


business. 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 








UNIT NO. 90— fee Poy? rons 


Light Duty 7 Tons 


UNIT NO. 31 ___ Special motorbus chassis with 


maximum capacity of 36 passengers 


UNIT NO. 51 ___ Special motorbus chassis with 


maximum capacity of 60 passengers 


And that is the SELDEN Sales Policy. Not 
to sell a man a 112 ton truck to do 22 ton work 
—no. But to analyze the conditions and sell 
him the PROPER TRANSPORTATION 
UNIT TO DO THAT WORK ECONOM. 
ICALLY. 


WRITE for a detailed explanation of this pol- 
icy and let us show you just what it means to 
dealers in sales ad- 
vantages. SELDEN 
TRUCKS will bring 
business to dealers in 
22. Will you be one? 





“TRUCK TRANSPORTATION” 
will be mailed free to all interested upon 
receipt of request to Dept. CO 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y. 














